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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE NATIONAL 
FIRE PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 


Thursday, March 8, 2001 
Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health 
Committee on Resources 
House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 


The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:58 a.m., in Room 
1324, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Scott Mclnnis [Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Mr. McInnis. As our audience can see, our membership is not 
here yet. The reason I am going to start, Governor, frankly, is as 
a courtesy to you. We have a vote expected in about three minutes, 
which means I will have to leave in about 15 minutes. I want to 
get your testimony. And it is also my understanding that members 
that are not too pleased with today’s procedure will file a number 
of stalling motions over on the House Floor, so we will have a se- 
ries of votes. 

Under those circumstances, Governor, I would like to have you 
testify when more members of the panel are here. But if we do 
that, I am afraid that you probably will not get an opportunity to 
testify. So I am going to skip over initially here any kind of opening 
statement on my behalf and on behalf of the ranking Committee 
member. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mclnnis follows:] 


Statement of The Honorable Scott Mclnnis, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Forests and Forest Health 

It is appropriate that the Subcommittee’s first hearing this Congress is on the 
subject of the National Fire Plan. No single program has a greater potential to 
transform our nation’s forests and the way they are managed. The National Fire 
Plan is the culmination of years of scientific analysis, General Accounting Office 
studies and Congressional hearings, and is a direct response to the fundamental fact 
that fuel conditions on our federal lands are the worst they have ever been, dramati- 
cally demonstrated by last year’s fires. But what was really unusual about the 2000 
fire season wasn’t that seven million acres burned, but that the average size and 
intensity of individual fires were much larger and hotter than they have been his- 
torically. These super-hot fires not only destroy habitat for fish, wildlife and, of 
course, people, but they also put firefighters at extreme risk. I personally witnessed 
such tragic consequences to brave young firefighters on the Storm King fire in Colo- 
rado eight years ago. 

So it is for these just reasons that Congress appropriated an additional $1.8 bil- 
lion for the fire plan for FY 2001, and for these same reasons it will remain crucial 
that we continue to maintain full funding for these activities. But continued funding 
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will depend on the success of the fire plan, and success will be measured by accom- 
plishments in the field, with tangible results such as the number of acres treated 
for hazardous fuels removal or the number of new, highly trained and well-equipped 
firefighters. Failure to implement the plan successfully will also result in tangible, 
but adverse, results: billions more spent for fire fighting, millions of acres of de- 
stroyed habitat, billions lost in property damage and, most certainly, the tragic loss 
of lives. 

This isn’t to say that the agencies alone are responsible for implementing the fire 
plan; much of that responsibility falls with Congress, requiring thoughtful bipar- 
tisan effort and support. So I look forward to working with all my colleagues and 
the agencies on this immense effort. This, then, is the purpose of this hearing: to 
review the National Fire Plan, to measure its accomplishments to date, to review 
what yet needs to be done, paying careful attention to all barriers and impediments, 
and to determine what role this Committee and Congress can play in its successful 
implementation. 


Mr. McInnis. Governor, welcome to our Committee. We appre- 
ciate it. I will let you proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JUDY MARTZ, GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF MONTANA 

Governor Martz. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, for 
the record, I am Governor Judy Martz. I am here today rep- 
resenting the Big Sky State of Montana. It is an honor to be here 
today to testify on behalf of my State and the Western Governors’ 
Association regarding the National Fire Plan. I want to thank the 
Chairman for his interest in an issue that is critical and of great 
importance to those of us in the West, and that is forest health. 

Please consider the testimony in its entirety that I have given to 
you, and let me begin by saying that those of us in Montana are 
pleased with the prospects of the National Fire Plan. For the first 
time in nearly a decade, the National Fire Plan offers a ray of hope 
for our Nation’s forests. 

While the smoke has cleared from one of the most devastating 
fires in our history, we must remain vigilant in our efforts to mini- 
mize future devastating fires. Already in Montana, at this time we 
fear that the potential exists for another significant fire season. I 
will not refer to the charts again that I have placed here today, but 
I did want you to see just some of the devastating headlines and 
what was happening in Montana. And as I just looked at those 
headlines, it brought me back to the fire season last year, and 
there is something very devastating that happened. 

This picture I think everyone in this room is familiar with of the 
elk down in the fire, as the elk were displaced by the fire. This 
happened to a lot of our wildlife, but thankfully someone caught 
the picture, and you have all seen it. Now, having been made into 
a pin, it is a constant reminder of the displacement of the wildlife. 

Drought continues in Montana, and the consequences of an ex- 
tended drought impose an even greater fire danger for this coming 
year. 

In the interior West, the wildfires of 2000 burned nearly 7 mil- 
lion acres. Of the nearly 7 million acres, 900,000 acres in Montana 
were reduced to ash. Three hundred homes were destroyed, and 
nearly 6,000 were threatened. We had over 20 communities evacu- 
ated as a result of an out-of-control wildfire. 
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While we cannot prevent drought, lightning strikes, heat, or 
wind, we can prevent some of the devastating impacts that result 
from mismanagement and inaction. 

We must manage our national forests. “Hands-off’ is not man- 
agement. We have successfully excluded fire from our landscape for 
the past 90 years. And while the Forest Service was quick to re- 
spond to fire starts across our Nation, an action plan for forest 
management sat on the shelf. Entire watersheds and landscapes 
have grown dense with small trees and brush, creating unnatural 
and unhealthy conditions ripe for catastrophic fires. In fact, the 
General Accounting Office in a report requested by this Sub- 
committee identified nearly 40 million acres of national forest land 
at risk of catastrophic fire within the interior West. Last summer, 
we burned in Montana less than 10 percent of the acreage identi- 
fied by the GAO. 

Instead of focusing on how much timber we harvest, we need 
now to focus on how much we leave on the land. Instead of focusing 
on acres harvested and board feet processed, we need to focus on 
the overall health of the forest ecosystem. 

Some of our forests have grown dense and have accumulated 
large amounts of hazardous fuels, making it nearly impossible to 
prescribe burn. In cases such as this, man needs to mimic the pur- 
pose of fire by cleaning or clearing overgrown and over accumu- 
lated fuels. Only after successful restoration can we introduce fire 
in its natural form. 

The National Fire Plan offers a full range of forest management 
tools, from prescribed burns to mechanical treatment. State and 
local governments are active participants. 

The Forest Service will follow nine operating principles guiding 
their work to implement the National Fire Plan, and I am encour- 
aged by those principles, frankly, that are outlined and look for- 
ward to working with the Forest Service on implementing those 
principles in Montana. 

Last summer’s fires affected private and State lands as well. In 
Montana, we saw over 14,000 acres of State forest burn. Recog- 
nizing that the value of burnt, dead timber decreases rapidly with 
time, our Department of Natural Resources, the DNRC, moved in 
an environmentally sound and fiscally responsible manner. DNRC 
quickly evaluated the affected resources in accordance with the 
Montana Environmental Policy Act, similar to NEPA, and prepared 
a plan to treat the area’s most severely impacted by fires. Today, 
the State has completed 90 percent of the treatment plan on 5,400 
acres of State land. This treatment plan has rehabilitated many of 
the burned acres and generated $3.7 million for our public edu- 
cation system. The harvests were also conducted while adhering to 
the letter of the State Forest Land Management Plan, which is to 
manage for biodiversity and forest health, in effect, similar to the 
USFS ecosystem management philosophy. 

To date, the United States Forest Service in Montana has not re- 
moved any timber affected by the fires of last summer, and I ask 
why. 

Additionally, the treatment plan addressed rehabilitation meas- 
ures that included soil stabilization measures, stream bank sta- 
bilization, and reseeding wherever it is necessary. This summer, 
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the State will begin the process to evaluate and address necessary 
treatment of the areas less impacted by the fires. 

My point is simple. If the State of Montana can move in a timely, 
environmentally sound, and fiscally responsible manner with lim- 
ited resources, should we not expect our Federal neighbors to do 
the same? We need them to do the same. 

I would like to present the balance of my testimony now on be- 
half of the 21 members of the Western Governors’ Association, of 
which I recently became a member. 

Since last summer’s fires, States have been working collabo- 
ratively with Federal agencies and other stakeholders to develop a 
national 10-year strategy to reduce the risk of wildfires. The Gov- 
ernors of the Western Governors’ Association requested this strat- 
egy, and Congress concurred on the need for a long-term approach 
in the Fiscal Year 2001 Interior Appropriations report. A draft of 
that strategy for public and congressional comment is appended to 
my testimony. We are aiming to complete it by May 1st. I encour- 
age Congress to remain vigilant in improving the health of our Na- 
tion’s forests. We must be dedicated to a long-term strategy that 
addresses the health of our forests and reduces the risks to our 
population. And we must fully fund the National Fire Plan. The 
goals set by the National Fire Plan are crucial to minimizing threat 
to lives and to property in our entire region. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Martz follows:] 


Statement of The Honorable Judy Martz, Governor, State of Montana 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, for the record, my name is Judy Martz 
and I am the Governor of the great state of Montana. It is an honor to be here today 
to testify on behalf of my state and the Western Governors’ Association regarding 
the national fire plan. I want to thank the Chairman for his interest in an issue 
of critical importance to those of us in the west; the health of our forests. 

Let me begin by saying that those of us in Montana are very excited about the 
prospects of the National Fire Plan. For the first time in nearly a decade, we view 
the National Fire Plan as a ray of hope for our nation’s forests. And the reason we 
are hopeful lies in the opportunity to work together with our federal partners on 
solving issues that we witnessed last summer. Devastating and catastrophic fires 
swept across vast acres of Montana and the west last summer. We need to do every- 
thing possible to avoid that scenario from repeating itself again. 

While the smoke has cleared from one of the most devastating fires in our history, 
we must remain vigilant in our efforts to minimize future devastating fires. Already 
in Montana, we fear the potential exists for a repeat performance of last year’s fires. 
Drought has hit Montana hard, and the consequences of an extended drought have 
serious impacts to our natural environment. 

In the interior west, the wildfires of 2000 burned nearly 7 million acres. Of the 
nearly 7 million acres, Montana witnessed over 900,000 acres reduced to ash. The 
State of Montana watched in horror as over 300 homes were destroyed, and nearly 
6000 were threatened. We had over 20 communities evacuated as a result of an out- 
of-control wildfire. 

The Big Sky State fell under a brown hue of smoke. From August 5th to Sep- 
tember 8th, the Montana Department of Environmental Quality issued a total of 21 
“very unhealthy” advisories and 19 “hazardous” advisories for communities in the 
northwest part of the state. Visibility hung around 1 mile or less for most of the 
summer. A state proud of its “clean and healthful” environment had fallen to air 
quality levels worse than Los Angeles. Environmental groups long opposed to active 
management fell silent amidst the smoke, chaos and personal trauma of last year’s 
fires. 

While we cannot prevent drought, lightening strikes or hot windy days, we can 
prevent some of the devastating impacts that result from mismanagement and 
inaction. 
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In particular, we must manage our national forests. “Hands-off” is not manage- 
ment. We have successfully excluded fire from our landscape for the past 90 years. 
And while the forest service was quick to respond to fire starts across our nation, 
they were slowly drifting away from active management of those lands. The result, 
entire watersheds and landscapes have grown dense with small trees and brush, 
creating unnatural and unhealthy conditions ripe for catastrophic fires. In fact, the 
General Accounting Office in a report requested by this subcommittee, identified 
nearly 40 million acres of national forest land at risk of catastrophic fire within the 
interior west. Last summer, we burned less than 10% of the acreage identified by 
the GAO. 

Unless we move aggressively, with a unified plan and strategy, we can expect 
many more summers like last. While spring has not eased into the intermountain 
west yet, the impacts from last summer’s fires remain to be seen. Impacts to water 
quality, wildlife habitat, endangered species, erosion and regeneration will play 
itself out with the coming spring run-off and summer rains. 

As a nation, we need to move away from the confrontational gridlock we have ex- 
perienced in the past. I have long maintained that there is no constituency for dirty 
air and dirty water. We all want a clean environment. But a clean environment does 
not happen by accident. It happens with measured purpose. And the National Fire 
Plan is a move in the direction of a cleaner and healthier environment. 

By focusing on the health of our forests, we can achieve many of the objectives 
important to all Americans. Instead of focusing on how much timber we harvest, we 
need to focus on how much we leave on the land. Instead of focusing on acres har- 
vested or board feet processed, we need to focus on the overall health of the forest 
ecosystem. We need to manage our forests for an end result; and that end result 
must be a healthy forest. 

Charles Keegan, Director of Forest Industry and Manufacturing Research and Re- 
search and Carl Fiedler, Research Associate Professor, School of Forestry, both of 
the University of Montana, Missoula, have long advocated for healthy forests 
through active management of our nation’s forests. 

In a nutshell, Chuck and Carl recommend active management to bring our forests 
back to a more natural and healthy condition. This management technique involves 
clearing under-story and over-story of overly crowded trees, and prescribed burning 
where appropriate. And the key word here is appropriate. Some of our forests have 
grown dense and have accumulated large amounts of hazardous fuels, making it 
nearly impossible to prescribe burn. In cases such as this, man needs to mimic the 
purpose of fire by clearing overgrown and over-accumulated fuels. Only after suc- 
cessful restoration can we introduce fire in its natural form. 

The National Fire Plan endeavors to offer a full range of forest management tools, 
from prescribed burns to mechanical treatment. And by including state and local 
governments and the affected public to participate in management decisions, we 
have an honest opportunity to positively affect the health of our nation’s forests. 

The National Fire Plan moves us in the direction of sustainable and healthy for- 
ests. The Forest Service will follow nine Operating Principles guiding their work to 
implement the National Fire Plan. I am encouraged by the principles outlined and 
look forward to working with the Forest Service on implementing those principles 
in Montana. 

Responsible agencies must use expedited procedures to implement this plan. I un- 
derstand the agencies have the available procedures to expedite this plan, and if 
not, then Congress must act prudently and expeditiously itself to provide legislative 
language that allows expedited procedures. 

We can and we must move in an expeditious manner to address forest manage- 
ment. Last summer’s fires affected private and state lands as well. In Montana, we 
saw over 14,000 acres of state forest burn. Recognizing that the value of burnt, dead 
timber decreases rapidly with time, our Department of Natural Resources (DNRC) 
moved in an environmentally sound and fiscally responsible manner. DNRC quickly 
evaluated the affected resources in accordance with the Montana Environmental 
Policy Act (similar to NEPA) and prepared a plan to treat the areas most severely 
impacted by the fires. Today, the state has completed 90% of the treatment plan 
on 5400 acres of state land. This treatment plan has rehabilitated many of the 
burned acres and generated $3.7 million to the school trust that will be used for 
our public education system. The harvests were also conducted while adhering to 
the letter of the State Forest Land Management Plan, which is to manage for bio- 
diversity and forest health, in effect similar to the USFS ecosystem management 
philosophy. 

To date, the United State Forest Service in Montana has not removed any timber 
affected by the fires of last summer. 
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Additionally, the treatment plan addressed rehabilitation measures that included 
soil stabilization measures, stream bank stabilization and reseeding where nec- 
essary. This summer, the State will begin the process to evaluate and address nec- 
essary treatment of the areas less impacted by the fires. 

My point is simple. If the State of Montana can move in a timely, environmentally 
sound and fiscally responsible manner with limited resources, should we not expect 
our federal neighbors to do the same? 

I would like to present the balance of my testimony on behalf of the 21 members 
of the Western Governors’ Association of which I recently became a member. 

Since last summer’s fires, states have been working collaboratively with federal 
agencies and other stakeholders to develop a national 10-year strategy to reduce the 
risk of wildfires. Western governors requested this strategy and the Congress con- 
curred on the need for this long-term approach in the FY 2001 Interior Appropria- 
tions report. A draft of the strategy for public and Congressional comment is ap- 
pended to my testimony. We are aiming to complete it by May 1. Once completed, 
we believe this document will demonstrate that a broad range of interests are in 
agreement on the need, resource levels and approach to addressing this issue. 

And I would like to take this opportunity to encourage Congress to remain vigi- 
lant in improving the health of our nation’s forests. We must be dedicated to a long- 
term strategy that addresses the health of our forests and reduces the risks to our 
population. We must, and I repeat must, fully fund the National Fire Plan. The 
goals set by the National Fire Plan are crucial to minimizing threat to lives and 
property. We must remain committed for the long run. 

We were lucky last year. With the grace of God and a mobilization of forces like 
we have never before seen, lives were saved and property was protected. Unless we 
seriously commit to addressing the risks posed by unnatural and unhealthy forests, 
we will not always be able to say we were so lucky. 


Mr. McInnis. Thank you, Governor. 

Governor, the panel appreciates the effort that you made to trav- 
el clear across the country to make your presentation. Later in the 
meeting, we intend to have the Forest Service. I am pretty positive 
about some of the steps that they have taken. 

There are a couple of comments that stand out in your comments 
that you have made, in particular your comment that “hands-off’ 
is not management. You label it directly. That is exactly correct. 
You also said that, to date, the United States Forest Service in 
Montana has not removed any timber affected by the fires of last 
summer, and I think what is of interest, Governor, is you compare 
it to what your State Department of Forest Service has done in 
comparison. It is clear that one agency is able to move on a much 
more rapid basis than the other agency. 

Considering the fire potential that we have out there, it is impor- 
tant that we move on an expedited basis, not a careless basis, not 
a reckless basis, but an expedited basis. And I think that we are 
heading in that direction. 

I think your point that the State of Montana can move on that — 
and you have set a good example for us — is the kind of thing we 
need to hear back here. 

Governor, as you will remember, at the beginning of the meeting 
we waived opening remarks because of the fact we wanted to get 
your testimony in, and I want to allow as much questioning as pos- 
sible. In view of that, I will waive the remainder of my time and 
yield to the ranking member for a couple comments, and, members, 
we will go to the 5-minute question rule. I yield my time to the 
ranking member and welcome the ranking member. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and I really will not have too 
much of a comment here. Should we move to some questions here? 
Is that appropriate? 
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Mr. McInnis. That would be appropriate. 

Mr. Inslee. Great. Thanks again, Governor. This is twice in two 
days. You are doing yeo-woman’s service, so we appreciate it. 

Governor Martz. Thank you. 

Mr. Inslee. I just want to ask you a real broad question, if I can, 
and feel free to philosophize or rhapsodize at your pleasure. And 
I will go right to the heart of a controversy that we will be talking 
about, something that can be a controversy on this issue, and that 
is, the need in certain instances to remove fuel from the forest 
which in certain instances needs to be done because our previous 
fire suppression policy has allowed tremendous growth to some de- 
gree in fuel. 

But in doing so, many of our constituents have concerns that any 
fuel suppression program could end up as a masquerade for, in 
fact, an increase in commercial harvest. That was really motivated 
not so much by fuel suppression but, rather, simply the increased 
harvest levels where the law, the ESA, and various other restric- 
tions may not allow it. 

I would just like your thoughts on how you think we can struc- 
ture or should consider structuring a program to avoid that second 
possibility of disguised commercial harvesting, if you will, under 
the guise of fuel suppression while still, you know, reaching that 
goal. And feel free to give us your thoughts even if you haven’t 
thought all the way through it. 

Governor Martz. Thank you very much, Congressman. I really 
believe that within my heart I think what we are trying to do is 
talk about healthy forests. And if we consider that and keep the 
argument of timber harvests as being jobs related or creating jobs 
for the industry out of this, we will look truly at creating a 
healthier forest. And that is what we have been saying for years 
in Montana. 

The fuels are laying there. They are laying dead. Trees can’t 
even grow to the size they should grow. Thinning is better for for- 
ests. We are finding that out for sure. And I really think that for 
the ecosystem the argument is that we really need to do — we need 
to leave some of that dead and burnt timber. But how do we do 
that in an environmentally and ecologically safe way? And I think 
that has got — we need to continually take the harvesting or the re- 
moval out of the picture, but start to look and really concentrate 
and focus in on the reasons we want to do this. And the reason we 
want to do it in Montana is to have a healthy forest. 

Our fires last year, as you know, were so large. We had the best 
firefighters in the world there. And to sit in the same room with 
them and hear them say these are too hot, we cannot put them out, 
flames flashing over 300 feet in the air, and there was no way be- 
cause of the hot box that sat underneath them. 

Now we are faced with different problems — erosions, watersheds, 
those kinds of things. So for a healthy forest, we must take away 
the equation. The equation, yes, is going to bring some timber har- 
vests, and we must be diligent to get that out of there. But the first 
and main concern and the argument that we need to keep focused 
on is a healthy forest. 

Mr. Inslee. Let me ask you, you said something to the effect of 
wanting to remove the issue of harvest from this debate. I want to 
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make sure I understand you. I have many constituents who basi- 
cally are looking for a level of trust in a decision-making process. 
What they want to have is trust that a decision to remove any fiber 
or timber from the forests under this program, in fact, would be 
done for a fire suppression purpose rather than for a purpose of, 
although it may be laudable at times, job creation, profit creation, 
commercial harvest. 

Could you suggest to us ways in fashioning this program which 
would help build that trust in the public? And let me just give you 
an example of some things that I have heard tossed about as far 
as ideas. I have heard tossed about having a maximum diameter 
of tree that can be removed. I have heard it tossed about that you 
limit actual commercial use or sale of the timber. I have heard 
ideas tossed about that would, in effect, artificially restrict the re- 
moval of the timber for commercial purposes. 

What could you suggest to us that would give confidence to the 
public on how we would structure such a program in that regard? 

Governor Martz. First of all, you can’t fool yourself. There will 
be jobs in this, and there will be tree harvest. There has to be, or 
else all of the dead, burnt, standing timber right now is going to 
be diseased, and each of those trees, depending on what kind of 
tree they are, is a very limited time before they are diseased. Now, 
we can’t have a diseased forest either because then as new growth 
comes in, we start to build another tinder box. So you do have to 
do removal. 

When we did our State lands, Congressman, we had to designate 
how many of those trees and what diameter they are to be left 
standing. So in the prognosis of how you go forward, you do it by 
prescribing what you want to have standing in that. 

We have through the Western Governors’ Association what we 
believe — concentrating on what we want to see, we have a list of 
goals and outcomes, and this is just in draft form. So as soon as 
it is in its final form, we will get this to you. We have several rec- 
ommendations on the outcomes and what we believe we need to do. 

But to get confidence in the general public, I think we have to 
be very honest. There are going to be some jobs in this, but that 
is not our main focus. Our main focus is to get the dead timber out 
of there so it doesn’t disease, then create another hot box in several 
years, which it will do. As that undergrowth goes up again, we may 
have a predicament this summer in Montana that will cause us to 
not be able to get back into the forest again. If we continue in the 
drought that we are having right now, we may not be able to get 
in. If we don’t get those trees out early that are dead standing, we 
may not be able to get into the forest because of the fire danger 
again. 

So I think we just have to be honest with them, for one thing. 
That is the greatest thing. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. 

Governor Martz. You are welcome. 

Mr. McInnis. Governor, I might point out, before I yield to the 
next member, that I agree with the gentleman from Washington in 
regards to that we don’t want to use this fire policy as a guise to 
sneak in commercial logging. 

Governor Martz. Right. 
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Mr. McInnis. On the other hand, Governor, we don’t want to use 
this as a tool or a vehicle to prevent logical, scientific logging. If 
we have timber in there that we need to harvest for forest health, 
it is beyond me why we would not go ahead and offer it for com- 
mercial sale instead of, I guess, stacking it up somewhere and 
burning it and so on. 

I will yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. Duncan. Governor, I was present in 1998 when we had a 
hearing in which they warned us about these fires and that they 
were coming, and then again in early 2000 and the GAO report 
that you mentioned with the warning that there were 40 million 
acres in the West in immediate danger of catastrophic forest fires. 
And then we saw those warnings that we received as early as 1998 
come true, and I remember reading one article that there had been 
$10 billion worth of damage from this roughly 7 million acres that 
you mentioned burned. 

If I had gone out there and set fire with some matches, or what- 
ever, to even a few acres, I probably would have been put in jail. 
And yet these policies that we followed resulted — the policies that 
I think we followed because of radical or extremist environmental- 
ists who seemingly don’t want us to cut a single tree any place. 
Somehow, though, they have almost brainwashed the children in 
this country because I think if I went to any school in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and told them I was opposed to cutting a single tree in 
the national forests, I would probably get applause. 

Somehow people seem to have the idea that the national forests 
are national parks, and nobody is advocating going in and logging 
in the national parks. And I don’t know — I agree with the Chair- 
man on most things, but I am not opposed to commercial logging. 
People have to think that if we don’t have some commercial logging 
in a few places in this country, people aren’t going to be able to 
build affordable houses or furniture or have toilet paper or books 
or whatever. 

How do we get the message out that to have healthy forests we 
need to cut some trees, and to have low prices for all these prod- 
ucts that we want, we have got to cut some trees? And if people 
stop all logging, you are going to drive up prices and you are going 
to destroy jobs. How do we get this message out? Because we seem 
to be, I think, losing in some ways on this. 

Governor Martz. And I am not sure that I can answer how we 
get it out. We try very hard in Montana. We have what is called 
best management practices that they use in the forests where they 
are only able to cut so many trees in a certain area, they can’t cut 
within so many feet of the watershed. There are very strict guide- 
lines on how they do cut. 

For us to pretend that we don’t want to have the jobs, that is 
ludicrous. We need the jobs. The health of the forest depends on 
those people bringing it out in a scientifically conscientious man- 
ner. But when we talk about that, it almost seems like we are 
shifting the focus to the jobs it creates, when we really need to con- 
centrate. In a sense, we did put the fire — we did start those fires. 
In 1998, we came up with a plan where we knew better, and we 
didn’t really do it. Now we know better because we are seeing the 
ramifications of that, and we need to do it. 
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I think education, continually educating, if we can — if you go see 
a cut, it doesn’t look pretty when it is being done. When they har- 
vest it, it doesn’t look pretty because you have the stumps. But you 
go back a year later, and the new growth, and you will see new 
seedlings coming up, that is pretty. And it is usable. Cattle can 
graze there, and they don’t hurt the ecosystem. They can’t graze 
there probably the first year, especially after a prescribed burn, but 
they can go on there and graze within the next two years and you 
have a healthy forest again. 

So I think education is key to what we are doing in sync with 
the process that we are using to have a better managed forest. 

Mr. Duncan. I remember reading in the Knoxville News Sentinel 
that in 1950, 39 percent of Tennessee was in forest land, and by 
1990 it was up to 45 percent, and today about half of Tennessee’s 
27 million acres is in forest lands. And then I read in the Christian 
Science Monitor where just about every Eastern State, the amount 
of forest land has gone up significantly over the last 50 years, yet 
very few people realize that. 

I mentioned yesterday in this hearing that Congress passed in 
the mid-1980’s this law that was hailed by the environmentalists 
that we wouldn’t cut more than 80 percent of the new growth in 
our national forests, yet today we are cutting less than one-seventh 
of our new growth. And what I think it is, some of these groups 
can’t raise money unless they keep raising the bar and scaring peo- 
ple and convincing people that we are raping the environment and 
doing all of these horrible things, when really we have made great, 
huge strides and, in fact, we are not even cutting enough trees to 
keep these forest fires from happening. 

Governor Martz. I could not agree more. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McInnis. Governor, those buzzes you heard obviously were 
an indication of a vote. We will be getting a couple more. It appears 
to me we probably will only have time for one more set of ques- 
tions. 

I would request that the remaining panel members who will not 
have an opportunity to ask those questions to you be allowed to 
submit those questions in writing to your staff for response back. 

Governor Martz. Absolutely. 

Mr. McInnis. We also appreciate the courtesy of you coming. 
After this next set of questions, I do not anticipate that we will be 
back here for probably half an hour. I would ask the other people 
to stay, certainly the second panel. Your testimony is very impor- 
tant. We intend to continue the hearing, but at that point I under- 
stand you need to keep with your schedule, Governor. So let’s wrap 
it up. As you will see, Colorado pretty well dominates this Com- 
mittee, and that is by choice. But the fine Congressman from the 
State of Colorado, Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome, 
Governor. It is important that you are here today to share with us 
your perspectives on Montana’s approach to this. 

The Colorado delegation last year in the person of Congressman 
Hefley, who is chairing another Subcommittee of this large full 
Committee, and myself introduced a bill that would have applied 
to the lands in Colorado in the so-called Red Zone. That is the 
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urban-wildland interface. And that is where we have had the most 
pressure on our forests and, in fact, where we had a couple of the 
catastrophic fires last year. And our emphasis has been on focusing 
there to educate the people who live in those areas, but also to do 
the kind of fuel reduction and forest health work that would save 
lives, save property, and save people from the heartaches that come 
when these fires get out of control. 

Is it your sense that — I am not trying to lead you on this, but 
ask if this would be the kind of policy that we first implement with 
these monies and with this large-scale program that we now have 
before us? 

Governor Martz. It is, and could I just tell you some of these rec- 
ommendations from the Western Governors, and I think they will 
line up with what you are thinking. We believe that we must re- 
duce the risk and consequences of catastrophic wildfires and in- 
crease public and firefighter safety, to improve conditions of fire- 
adapted ecosystems to make them more resilient, to promote local 
action by increasing public understanding and providing the tools 
to enhance local responsibility. We need to maintain and enhance 
community health, economic and social well-being, increase re- 
sources for protection capabilities. We need to provide the restora- 
tion and rehabilitation of fire-damaged lands and to enhance col- 
laboration, coordination among all levels of government and stake- 
holders for joint planning, decision-making, and implementation. 

And I think there is something further that needs to be entered 
into the discussion at some time, is when people build in these 
areas where the trees are right up to their houses, maybe local 
planning or planning on Federal and State land, they have to have 
their own buffer zone, put that in before they can build, of some 
many feet before timber can be right on top of the house. I think 
something has to be looked at in that way, too, because we spend 
millions of dollars fighting fire over one home. And is that fair to 
every taxpayer? I don’t know. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. Thank you for that response. I want 
to associate myself with my colleague from Washington, Mr. Inslee, 
when he discussed the concerns that some of us share that we don’t 
put the cart before the horse and that in the end this approach is 
about making our forests healthy. 

I would tell you, when you talk to the environmental community, 
who I think is very well intentioned and understands that forests 
are part of our economic base in the West, that we sell our views 
and our recreation as well as the commodities that we bring off the 
public lands, that when you say forest health to those communities, 
they think that means clear-cutting. When you say sustainable for- 
ests, which is what the environmental community tends to use as 
their approach, the commodity interests and other economic inter- 
ests think that means lock up the forests and nobody ever has any 
access. And I think we have got to work to find some additional 
common ground here, understanding that in the end we all want 
the same thing, which is healthy forests that can provide for our 
families in recreational amenities and the views and the experi- 
ences we all enjoy in the West and the out-of-doors, but also, where 
appropriate, that allow for access to those wood products. 
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I also think we have an enormous opportunity — and you men- 
tioned leaving some of this material in the forest because it is 
needed for the forests to regenerate themselves. But with the 
emerging energy crisis, we had a hearing yesterday, and there is 
a whole industry emerging around biofuels, and a lot of this small- 
diameter material can be used with the emerging technologies to 
produce ethanol. It is a cellulosic ethanol. And I hope that we will 
look at that as a potential feedstock for ethanol production so that 
we become more independent and we don’t have the national secu- 
rity issues that are tied to our dependence on foreign oil. 

I am not giving you much chance to comment, but the last ques- 
tion I would ask you is: In our bill, Mr. Hefley’s and my bill, we 
included a 12-inch diameter limit. Now, some people think that is 
too big. Some people think that is too small. But we felt it was im- 
portant to begin with a standard and at least put something on the 
table. I am curious if you have a reaction to that particular size 
limit for cutting. And, again, this would be in the Red Zone, in this 
urban- wildland interface. 

Governor Martz. We have designated in Montana certain — it 
may be 9, it may go to 12, but you have to leave so many of those 
standing. I mean, it doesn’t mean that you leave every one of them 
that are 12 inches in diameter standing. It would mean you leave 
so many in a certain area for a healthy forest. 

We call it best management practices, and you are calling it 
something else, but we are talking about the same thing, managing 
it in a viable way that is good for the ecosystem, is good for the 
ground, is good for everything that is around it. 

I want to go back to the ethanol use. We are considering every- 
thing in the way of ethanol use in the State of Montana to the ex- 
tent that we are looking at building an ethanol plant there right 
now. The legislature is looking at a couple of bills. And so that is 
something that we are seriously considering. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. We would like to work with you 
through the Renewable Energy and Energy Efficiency Caucus in 
the House, which has about 180 members from both parties and is 
very interested in ethanol maybe being a transition fuel to what I 
think eventually may be a fuel cell economy over the next 50 to 100 
years. 

Governor Martz. Right. In fact, the next State car I have will 
use both ethanol and — it is a good start. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. Excellent. 

Mr. McInnis. Governor, again, we are going to have to conclude 
our testimony temporarily. There are a couple of things that I 
would point out. 

First of all, I do want to make note that there is some danger 
in getting into specific measurement of diameters. I mean, you may 
have a species that is not natural to the forest which exceeds 12 
inches, and all of a sudden you have got a Federal bureaucracy, 
and I think our bureaucracy has pretty clearly demonstrated in 
lack of movement, as compared to your State Forest Service — 
which, by the way, in my opinion are closer to the soil than the 
Federal agency is. 

I wish that we could continue this meeting because I am sure 
you would be interested in the follow-up panel, Mr. Laverty and 
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Mr. Hartzell. We are going to hire 4,000 new firefighters. I think 
our communication with your State, with all the States on these 
fires will be enhanced. I think some very positive news will be held 
in the rest of the hearing. 

I understand that you need to go. We certainly need to go vote. 
I appreciate the courtesy, and safe travels home. 

Governor Martz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McInnis. The Committee will reconvene after the vote. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. McInnis. If everyone could be seated; also, just as a re- 
minder, no cellular phones in the room, please. 

As the Committee knows, we have been delayed by a vote. I 
think, however, we can wrap up the second panel. I would ask 
members to submit their opening statements for the record. I also 
have a statement to submit for the record from Congressman 
Rehberg. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Udall of Colorado follows:] 


Statement of The Honorable Mark Udall, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Colorado 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for scheduling this hearing today. I 
don’t think you could have chosen a more timely subject for the start of your tenure 
as chairman of the Subcommittee. 

And, as you know, Mr. Chairman, it is also a subject of particular interest to me — 
and to everyone back home in Colorado as well as other western States. 

Across Colorado — and across the west — rapid population growth means that more 
and more communities are pressing against and into our forest lands, enlarging the 
so-called “urban interface” that in Colorado is also known as the “red zone” — the 
area where forest fires present the greatest dangers to people’s lives and homes. 

The danger of forest fires in such areas is certainly not new. But last year’s com- 
bination of a Presidential election and very damaging forest fires — including those 
in Colorado and Montana as well as the disaster in New Mexico resulted in impor- 
tant new developments, including the legislation whose implementation we are re- 
viewing here today. 

That legislation, which set up the National Fire Plan, resembles in important 
ways a bill that our colleague, Representative Hefley, and I introduced earlier in 
the year and that was also cosponsored by Representatives DeGette and Tancredo. 

However, our bill would have applied only to Colorado’s “red zone” — and it also 
had some other important provisions that were not included in the legislation set- 
ting up the national fire plan. 

For one thing, our bill emphasized public involvement by providing for setting up 
a committee — representing a broad spectrum of interests — to establish priorities for 
use of funds. 

And, our bill specifically provided that fuel-reduction projects would have to meet 
some essential guidelines. 

For example, the bill specified that projects could not be performed in Congres- 
sionally-designated wilderness areas, that roadless areas would have to be pro- 
tected, that the projects must comply with all state and federal environmental laws 
and regulations, and, most notably, that projects could include removal only of trees 
up to 12 inches in diameter. 

That last requirement — a cutting limit based on tree size drew many comments 
from people holding differing views about the use of mechanical thinning to reduce 
fire risks. 

Some people do not support allowing removal of trees that big, or perhaps of trees 
of any size. Others see the 12-inch limit — or perhaps any specific limit — as both ar- 
bitrary and too restrictive. 

I respect the sincerity of those raising those objections. However, I think that our 
bill struck an appropriate balance and represented a legitimate starting point for 
legislative action. 

The bill recognized that where the risk of catastrophic wildfires comes from over- 
ly-dense vegetation, it is because of the build-up of small-sized materials, including 
trees smaller than 12 inches in diameter. 
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It was also shaped by an understanding that cutting larger trees often can lead 
to more severe fires, for a variety of reasons, and can also have other adverse ef- 
fects. 

The limit in our bill also reflected the fact that cutting larger trees is controver- 
sial — especially when the larger trees may have commercial value. 

It is simple fact that some will see the inclusion of larger trees as evidence that 
a project ostensibly aimed at reducing the risk of fire is really intended to be a com- 
mercial undertaking, by the Forest Service and by industry. 

This could lead to challenges that would unnecessarily complicate necessary 
projects that were otherwise not controversial. 

In short, both on the scientific merits and for reasons of public acceptability, I 
thought — and I still think — that there should be limits on the scope of these 
projects, of the kind that would have been set by our bill. 

That is why last year, after enactment of the legislation setting up the national 
fire plan, I initiated a letter — ultimately also signed by 25 other Members of the 
House — to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior urging that 
the fire plan be implemented under appropriate safeguards and conditions. 

I now have received a response from Michael Rains, the Deputy Chief of the For- 
est Service for State and Private Forestry. The response states that the Agriculture 
Department shares the concerns expressed in our letter and outlines how those con- 
cerns will be addressed in the implementation of the national fire plan. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of these letters be included in the record of 
today’s hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, in Colorado’s “red zone” and other areas covered by the national 
fire plan, there are very real risks to people, property and the environment — some 
of them resulting from past fire-management policies. 

But it is very important that the need to respond to those real risks is not mis- 
used as a convenient rationale for projects that do not meet proper standards. 

I think it is essential that fire-plan projects reflect public involvement, are based 
on sound science, and are completely consistent with applicable environmental laws. 

In fact, it is precisely to help assure that fire-plan projects meet those require- 
ments that last month I joined in cosponsoring a bill to clarify that funds appro- 
priated to implement the fire plan can be transferred to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the National Marine Fisheries Service. That will enable those agencies 
to review projects to assure that they will comply with the Endangered Species Act. 
I think we should act promptly on that legislation, to forestall problems and to keep 
the fire plan both on track and on a sound legal and environmental footing. 

With that being said, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing from our wit- 
nesses. 


[The prepared statement of Mr. Simpson follows:] 


Statement of The Honorable Michael K. Simpson, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Idaho 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for conducting this oversight hearing on the implemen- 
tation of the National Fire Plan. As you know, I have the dubious distinction of rep- 
resenting a district that had one of the largest fires in the United States during the 
2000 fire season: the Clear Creek fire in the Salmon-Challis National Forest. The 
Clear Creek fire covered an area of over 200,000 acres, outside of Salmon, Idaho. 
However, it is but one of many that burned throughout Idaho and the Western 
United States. 

I was able to spend a couple of days on the Clear Creek fire and saw first-hand 
the devastation catastrophic forest fires cause. It is unfortunate that it took a fire 
season like the one we had last year in order for the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior to produce the National Fire Plan. However, I am pleased that the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Department of the Interior responded with a comprehensive 
plan and strategy for dealing with heavy fuel loads, and restoration and rehabilita- 
tion of lands already stricken by catastrophic fires. Moreover, I was pleased that the 
U.S. Forest Service and the Department of the Interior worked with the Western 
Governors’ Association to draft report language ensuring cooperation and consulta- 
tion between governors and the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior. 

We need to restore our forests. They are in an unhealthy state as evidenced by 
the 2000 fire season. The Forest Service and the General Accounting Office estimate 
that more than 72 million acres are at risk of uncharacteristic wildfire. We must 
restore our forests to a more healthy and natural state that includes managed 
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prescribed burns and thinning. We may not agree on every aspect of achieving that 
natural state, but we can find common areas where we can agree that fuels reduc- 
tion is better than the alternative — catastrophic forest fires. 

The old adage “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” is very appro- 
priate. A well-funded fuels reduction program will pay significant dividends in the 
reduction of fire fighting and restoration costs over time. I am hopeful that the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Department of the Interior will continue to aggressively im- 
plement the National Fire Plan. In addition, I trust that the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior will continue to work together with state and local officials to 
improve forest health. 

I am committed to working with state and local officials, the U.S. Forest Service, 
and the Department of the Interior to address any barriers that might stand in the 
way of successfully treating our forests. In addition, I am committed to working for 
continued funding for a long-term forest health initiative. 

Once again, I want to take this opportunity to thank you for holding this hearing. 
I am hopeful that the information presented here will bring us one step closer to 
healing our forests. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


[The prepared statement of Mr. Rehberg follows:] 


Statement of The Honorable Dennis Rehberg, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Montana 

I would like to thank Chairman Mclnnis for the opportunity to participate in this 
hearing about the National Fire Plan. This is a very timely issue, as we must pre- 
pare now for the fire season to come while we continue to deal with the effects of 
the wildfires of last summer. The national fire plan is an important thing for the 
state of Montana in our efforts to rehabilitate affected communities and National 
Forest lands. 

I am concerned that though the fire management plan contains many projects and 
programs that will be invaluable to the future of fire management, the President’s 
Budget does not provide for continuing funding. In Montana we know that the risk 
for catastrophic fire is not over. Less than ten percent of the 3.5 million acres the 
GAO identified as at risk for catastrophic fire burned during the summer of 2000. 
And again this year, snowpack levels are below normal. If forecasts are correct, we 
are looking at another fire season that is worse than normal — perhaps even worse 
than last year. 

Another thing we face today in Montana is the presence of dead and dying trees 
as a result of fire on our national forest lands. State, tribal and private foresters 
have removed salvageable timber from their lands and I look forward to working 
with the Forest Service to expedite action on National Forest lands. It is important 
that we are able to get people on the ground to remove dead and dying stands while 
they are still salvageable. 

In addition to the devastation catastrophic wildfires leave in their wake, experts 
agree that such fires will prevent the Forest Service from meeting its mission re- 
quirement to sustain the national forests’ multiple use because fires damage soils, 
habitat, and watershed functions for many generations or even permanently. 

I am pleased to see the Forest Service working to devise a cohesive strategy to 
address barriers to reducing excessive fuels on national forest lands, deal with the 
potential threats to people and property wildfires produce, and to provide affected 
communities with the assistance they need to rehabilitate. 


[The prepared statement of The Honorable Tom Udall follows:] 


Statement of The Honorable Tom Udall, a Representative in Congress from 
the State of New Mexico 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, thank you for affording me the oppor- 
tunity to comment on some of the issues presented as a result of last summer’s ex- 
traordinary wildland fire season. 

The National Fire Plan identifies a strategy to deal with ecosystem health issues 
in a manner that protects our communities and their citizens. It is a good start to 
a complex problem: A problem that exists because we have ignored the critical role 
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fire plays in shaping the ecosystem. Now we have an opportunity to begin to undo 
what 100 years of fire suppression, overgrazing, and poor logging practices have 
done. 

The National Fire Plan addresses several key elements that will safely and effec- 
tively manage our wildlands for future generations: 1) To adequately prepare our 
Federal, Tribal, State, and local governments for fighting wildland fire when they 
need to; 2) To restore landscapes damaged by last season’s wildland fires; 3) To in- 
vest in projects to reduce fire risk; 4) To work with communities to ensure adequate 
protection through community assistance programs and; 5) To provide Congress 
with accountable results of these goals. 

Although wildland management agencies have long identified a need to address 
the risk of wildland fire, the Fire Plan is not a one-time effort. Congress should be 
committed to the program for the long haul and maintain adequate funding for 10 
to 15 years. We should not measure the Fire Plan’s success from start to finish in 
only 1 year. This process will take time. 

The intent was not to set up agencies and local governments for failure, nor ex- 
pect them to solve the problems in 1 year. Rather, Congress needs to provide fund- 
ing and oversight to our Federal land management agencies and Tribal governments 
to achieve key elements identified in the National Fire Plan. 

To be successful and to comply with congressional intent, Federal agencies, the 
Tribal, state, county and local governments, along with contractors, service pro- 
viders, and the public need to collaborate and work in cohesive partnership. Of the 
major concerns I have toward implementation of this Plan, this one has major im- 
portance because of the planning and management that led up to the escaped pre- 
scribed burn in Los Alamos last year. We must ensure all groups and agencies are 
communicating and are in agreement with these efforts. 

Another concern is that we must work to ensure adequate funding is made avail- 
able for the long term. Although the President’s Fiscal Year 2002 budget maintains 
funding levels for preparedness and other programs, it lacks adequate support for 
fire facility maintenance, fire science research, and community assistance. The back- 
log of fire facility maintenance exists throughout the country and this funding is in- 
adequate to take care of the backlog. The research component will guide the devel- 
opment of the National Fire Plan and must be adequately funded. We need to sup- 
port our states and local communities through community assistance funding to en- 
sure they can make their communities safe through FIREWISE and other treatment 
methods. I believe it is important that adequate funding is made available for the 
long-term strategy. The current proposed budget does not do that. 

In the past, land management agencies have proposed and implemented fuels 
treatment and risk reduction projects in areas that are non-controversial, inexpen- 
sive, and easy to do. Now is the time to look at the communities, watersheds, and 
species that are at risk from high intensity wildland fire. These areas tend to have 
the higher fuel volumes, higher resistance to fire suppression efforts, and threaten 
to burn homes or other valuable resources. Consequently, it will require more col- 
laborative planning and higher costs to safely and effectively reduce risks of 
wildland fire. 

The process may include commercial timber harvest, non-commercial thinning, 
chipping, piling, or prescribed fire, or a combination of all. Let’s keep our focus on 
sound land management practices. 

In conclusion, the National Fire Plan is a step in the right direction. However, 
the agencies must apply the best land management practices, be fiscally responsible, 
and demonstrate that their efforts are paying off. Finally, I want to recognize all 
the agencies and partners who are working together to make the National Fire plan 
a success. Their long tireless hours and their dedication to make this Plan a success 
is commendable. 


Mr. McInnis. With that, we will call up the second panel. Mr. 
Hartzell, thank you for attending today. Lyle, thank you for coming 
out. I am familiar with both of you. I appreciate the effort. 

I am very excited to hear your testimony. We had a visit the 
other day, for the rest of the people in the room, which I thought 
was very interesting. I think we are focusing on fire control. 
Whether we discuss biomass or whether we discuss the hiring of 
new firefighters, communication, of course, is the key. As the two 
gentlemen know, I was on Storm King Mountain when Storm King 
Mountain blew up. That was not a result of bad forest health. That 
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was a result of poor communication, unfortunate weather, dry con- 
ditions, and the lightning storm. 

So, needless to say, not all efforts in fighting forest fires nec- 
essarily pertain to the management of that particular forest. Com- 
munication is critical. And we had a good discussion the other 
day — I hope that one of the two gentlemen will mention that — on 
coordination of firefighting. That was a major contributing factor to 
the fatalities that we suffered on the mountain during that fire. 

So, with that, I will turn to the ranking member very quickly for 
comment, and then we will turn it over to our two witnesses. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you, Mr. Chair. My comments are brief. It is 
my belief that we face the prospect of a fire storm in the West this 
summer. It is my belief that the current budgetary projections will 
leave us grievously short of resources to deal with this. And if that 
occurs, it probably will not be the two witnesses’ fault in this re- 
gard. It will be the U.S. Congress’ and the White House. I am going 
to look forward to your helping us figure out what decisions need 
to be made on a budgetary basis to allow you to do your job to keep 
this natural disaster from occurring in the West this summer. 

Mr. McInnis. With concurrence from the ranking member or 
without objection from the ranking member, I am going to waive 
the 5-minute rule, because I think both of your presentations, num- 
ber one, are absolutely critical and, two, based on what I have 
seen, will take longer than 5 minutes. 

Lyle, do you want to start off? 

STATEMENT OF LYLE LAVERTY, NATIONAL FIRE PLAN 

COORDINATOR, FOREST SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Laverty. Mr. Chairman, it is truly an honor to be here and 
have a chance to share with you this morning actions that we are 
taking regarding implementation of the National Fire Plan. I am 
here today, along with Tim Hartzell, to bring you up to date on 
what has been accomplished thus far and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, what we will be doing this summer to implement the provi- 
sions of the National Fire Plan. 

As the Governor really eloquently addressed, the fire season of 
2000 certainly captured the attention of the American people on 
the need to find ways of protecting life and property and at the 
same time minimizing losses to natural resources. 

On September 8th, the Secretaries issued a report entitled “Man- 
aging the Impact of Wildfires on Communities and the Environ- 
ment,” and that report, which has been referred to as the National 
Fire Plan, contains a series of recommendations to reduce the im- 
pacts of wildland fires on rural communities and ensure that we 
do, in fact, have sufficient firefighting resources in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, the implementation of this National Fire Plan is 
well underway, and we have made significant progress to date. Co- 
operation between the Federal agencies, the Governors, in collabo- 
rations with the tribes and local communities probably is beginning 
to set a new standard and new model of how Government can 
work, in fact, responding to the needs of the people of this great 
country. We clearly recognize there are many challenges to 
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complete this significant increased workload that has been de- 
signed as part of this plan. 

Long term, it is going to take many, many years of a continued 
commitment and investment of resources to effectively reduce the 
impacts of wildland fire on rural communities. And if there is a 
theme that we will share with you over and over again, it is that 
this is a long-term journey; 1 or 2 or 3 years will not do it. And 
we need to be able to ensure that we are in this for the long term, 
but at the same time that we are responsible with the resources 
that are given. 

Even though it is early in the year, we have made really a good 
start in some major areas of accomplishment. We have, in fact, 
treated over 80,000 acres of some of the areas that were damaged 
during the 2000 fire season. We have restored 713 miles of roads, 
we have treated about 245 miles of trail, and we are doing those 
emergency actions to protect those resources. 

We have already reduced fuels on over 400,000 acres of the na- 
tional forests of the 1.8 million acres that we plan to treat this 
year. We have been involved collectively in terms of hiring the re- 
sources to staff the fire organizations, and we have hired over 815 
permanent firefighters, and we expect to hire another 1,900 addi- 
tional firefighters before April 30th. 

In addition, we plan to acquire new engines, new fire engines. 
We are going to bring new equipment under contract and begin to 
staff the organization to be responsive to what we know is the po- 
tential for another fire season. 

We have already started the process of providing funding and 
training and equipment to over 4,000 volunteers just on the Forest 
Service side. We published a list of the communities that are at 
risk, which was prepared by the National Governors and the tribes 
to begin to start the discussion on how can we begin to more effec- 
tively target and focus our fuels reduction projects on those com- 
munities that are at greatest risk. 

We have initiated action on over 63 research projects, which are 
what I would consider to be the intellectual mutual fund in terms 
of how are we going to begin to acquire new knowledge about the 
effects of fire and these actions on resources in this country. 

We have developed the framework that the Governor referenced 
in terms of a draft of a national 10-year comprehensive strategy 
with the States and the tribes as full partners — full partners — in 
the implementation of the National Fire Plan. Very, very signifi- 
cant. 

Our success to date, beginning with the definition of the 
wildland-urban interface communities, the hiring of firefighters, 
and the ongoing rehabilitation and restoration of burned areas, 
fire-wise education work, is evidence of the strong start. We are 
committed to increasing the Nation’s firefighting capability and to 
protect communities and restore resources. But it is going to take 
longer than a year. 

After my partner, Tim Hartzell, presents his remarks, we are 
going to take a few minutes to expand on the key points and add 
some additional specifics and then answer any questions that you 
or any of the members of the Committee might have. 
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Thank you again for the opportunity just to share with you some 
great results that we will pick up on a little bit more. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Laverty follows:] 


Statement of Lyle Laverty, Associate Deputy Chief and National Fire Plan 
Coordinator, Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: Thank you for the opportunity 
to appear before you today to talk about the implementation of the National Fire 
Plan. I am Lyle Laverty, Associate Deputy Chief and National Fire Plan Coordi- 
nator of the Forest Service. I am here today to bring you up to date on what has 
been accomplished thus far and what we plan to do next. 

The severe fire season of 2000 captured the attention of the American people on 
the need to find ways to protect life and property and minimize losses of natural 
resources. On September 8, the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior issued a report entitled, “Managing the Impact of Wildfires on Communities 
and the Environment. The report, referred to as the National Fire Plan, contains 
recommendations to reduce the impacts of wildland fires on rural communities and 
ensure sufficient firefighting resources in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, implementation of the National Fire Plan is well underway and 
significant progress has been made. However, we recognize that there are many 
challenges to complete the significantly increased workload. Long-term, it is going 
to take many years and a continued commitment in resources to effectively reduce 
the impacts of wildland fire on rural communities. 

Even though it is early in the year, we have made a good start with the following: 

• Treated over 80,000 acres, 713 miles of roads and 245 miles of trails to restore 
and rehabilitate areas damaged during the 2000 fire season. 

• Reduced hazardous fuel on over 400,000 acres of the 1.8 million acres we plan 
to treat this year. 

• Hired over 850 new permanent fire personnel and expect to have another 1900 
(650 permanent, 1250 temporary) hired by April 30, 2001 along with planning to 
acquire 412 fire engines and the services of an additional 47 contracted heli- 
copters to provide the highest practical level of firefighting capability. 

• Initiated assistance for training and equipment for 4000 volunteer fire depart- 
ments. 

• Published a preliminary list of communities at risk prepared by the States and 
Tribes to ensure that we increase the focus of our future efforts on reducing fire 
risk in the areas adjacent to these communities. 

• Started 63 research projects to increase scientific knowledge in support of the Na- 
tional Fire Plan. 

• Initiated discussions on a framework and draft of the national ten-year com- 
prehensive strategy for the National Fire Plan. 

Before I talk more about our accomplishments and our planned actions let me ex- 
plain how conditions on our forests and rangelands developed the level of 
uncharacteristic fire risk that exists today. 

BACKGROUND 


Fire conditions 

Decades of excluding fire from our forests and past management practices have 
drastically changed the ecological condition of western forests and rangelands and 
dramatically affected fire behavior. A century ago, when low intensity, high fre- 
quency fires were commonplace, many forests were less dense and had larger, more 
fire-resistant trees. Over time, the composition of our forests has changed from more 
fire-resistant tree species to species non-resistant to fire such as grand fir, Douglas- 
fir, and subalpine fir. 

Fire ecologists point out the paradox of fire suppression: the more effective we be- 
come at fire suppression, the more fuels accumulate and ultimately create condi- 
tions for the occurrence of more intense fires. As it became Federal practice to extin- 
guish fires aggressively in the west, firefighting budgets rose dramatically and fire- 
fighting tactics and equipment became increasingly more sophisticated and effective. 
In the early 1930s the annual acreage burned by wildfires in the lower 48 states 
was about 40 million acres a year. In the 1970s because of our effective fire suppres- 
sion the annual acreage burned by wildfires in the lower 48 states dropped to about 
five million acres. In the 1990’s, the annual average acreage burned by wildfires was 
less than 4 million acres. 
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In addition to changes in tree species and ecological conditions of forests and 
grasslands more communities are at risk of wildfire than in earlier years. During 
the last two decades dramatic increases in the population in the West has resulted 
in housing developments in fire-prone areas, often adjacent to Federal land. This 
area where human development meets or intermingles with undeveloped wildland 
is called the “wildland-urban interface.” 

Reversing the effects of a century of aggressive fire suppression and past manage- 
ment practices will take time and money targeted to high priority areas to protect 
people, communities, readily accessible municipal watersheds, and habitat for 
threatened and endangered species. Although not all areas will need to be treated, 
the Forest Service and the General Accounting Office have estimated that there are 
around 60 million acres at risk of uncharacteristic wildfire in the interior West and 
more than 72 million acres nationwide.. Many of these acres are not in the wildland- 
urban interface and include acres distant from habitation. 

The Forest Service and its interagency partners have increased their efforts to re- 
duce risks associated with the buildup of brush, shrubs, small trees and other fuels 
in forest and rangelands through a variety of approaches, including controlled bums, 
the physical removal of undergrowth, and the prevention and eradication of invasive 
plants. In 1994 the Forest Service treated approximately 385,000 acres across the 
United States to reduce hazardous fuels. In 2000 we treated over 750,000 acres al- 
most double our earlier efforts. 

Addressing fire conditions: The key points of the National Fire Plan 

To address these changed conditions the recommendations in “Managing the Im- 
pact of Wildfires on Communities and the Environment” and actions implementing 
the National Fire Plan focus on five key points: 

• Firefighting. Be adequately prepared to fight wildland fire. 

• Rehabilitation and Restoration. Restore landscapes and rebuild communities dam- 
aged by the wildfires of 2000. 

• Hazardous Fuel Reduction. Invest in projects to reduce fire risk. 

• Community Assistance. Work directly with communities to ensure adequate pro- 
tection. 

• Accountability. Be accountable and establish adequate oversight, coordination, 
program development, and monitoring for performance. 

The report also recommended substantial increases in funding for the land man- 
agement agencies to address the five key points. 

In response to the recommendations in the Report, Congress and the Administra- 
tion increased funding for agency firefighting, fuels reduction, and other fire-related 
programs. We appreciate the quick and decisive actions of Congress and the Admin- 
istration to fully fund the fire budgets for both the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior. (See Appendix A.) 

The Conference Report for P.L. 106-291 contains explicit direction for the imple- 
mentation of the National Fire Plan. The Appropriations conferees directed the 
agencies to work closely with State and local communities to maximize benefits to 
the environment and to local communities. They directed the agencies to seek the 
advice of the State Governors and local and tribal government representatives in 
setting priorities for fuels treatments, burned area rehabilitation and public out- 
reach and education. The Appropriations conferees also directed the Departments of 
the Interior and Agriculture to work together to formulate complementary budget 
requests and to carry out the other tasks, including developing criteria for rehabili- 
tation projects, developing a list of all communities within the vicinity of Federal 
lands at high risk from fire, and working collaboratively with the State Governors 
to develop a 10-year comprehensive strategy. (See Appendix B.) 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PLAN 

Implementation of the National Fire Plan is well underway. Since the very begin- 
ning we have worked collaboratively with Department of the Interior agencies, the 
Governors, State Foresters, tribal governments and county officials. 

Our implementation efforts focus on addressing the five key points of the National 
Fire Plan. The status of our actions include the following: 

Firefighting readiness 

We are focusing on increasing firefighting capability and capacity for initial at- 
tack, extended attack, and large fire support. We believe our efforts will keep a 
number of small fires from becoming large, better protect natural resources, reduce 
threat to adjacent communities, and reduce the cost of large fire suppression. 
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The expanded capacity will be used in a manner consistent with our knowledge 
and experience of the causes of fire risks. The agency will be guided by fire manage- 
ment plans that we intend to have updated and completed by the end of 2001. 

To date the Forest Service has hired over 850 new permanent fire personnel and 
plan to hire a total of over 2,750 (1500 permanent, 1250 temporary) to provide the 
highest practical level of protection efficiency. This will include twelve new hotshot 
crews for a national total of 74 crews. We plan to acquire an additional 412 fire en- 
gines and have contracts for an additional 47 helicopters for a total of 106 heli- 
copters and 40 fixed-wing aircraft. In addition we will have another 500 aircraft 
available through “call when needed” contracts. We are also in the process of award- 
ing the retardant contract for 2001-2003 to ensure adequate supplies. 

In addition, we will construct several new fire facilities and increase the level of 
maintenance on existing fire facilities to support initial attack. This construction in- 
cludes projects such as a new airtanker base and national fire cache in Silver City, 
New Mexico, new hotshot crew housing in Ft. Collins, Colorado, and a new helitack 
base in Price Valley, Idaho. 

The agency is also investing in applied research to improve the efficiency, effec- 
tiveness, and safety of the national firefighting effort. In addition to the progress 
made in the Forest Service research and development program, the Joint Fire 
Science Program (JFSP) has been increased. This additional applied research and 
development will assess fire behavior and fire restoration techniques during and im- 
mediately after fire events; upgrade aircraft-based tools for monitoring fire behavior; 
increase understanding about post-fire conditions, fire effects, and the effectiveness 
of past land management treatments; and establish protocols for evaluating reha- 
bilitation measures. The Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior have also estab- 
lished a stakeholder advisory committee to advise the JFSP Governing Board. The 
committee plans to hold its first meeting in April. 

Rehabilitation and restoration 

We are focusing rehabilitation efforts on restoring watershed function, including 
protection of basic soil, water resources, biological communities, and prevention of 
invasive species in priority watersheds. Healthy, diverse ecosystems are resilient 
and less likely to produce uncharacteristically intense fires when they burn. 

Burned area emergency rehabilitation (BAER) teams mobilized after the 2006 fire 
season. Plans were developed and approved for over $40.8 million of emergency sta- 
bilization for 235 projects on moderately and severely burned National Forest Sys- 
tem lands. Most of the emergency treatments were completed before winter, includ- 
ing 62,000 acres of grass seeding, 3,606 acres of mulching, 17,886 acres of intensive 
log and wattle erosion barriers, and drainage improvements on 713 miles of roads 
and 245 miles of trail. For example: 

• In Idaho, 650 acres were seeded, 242 acres intensively mulched, and erosion con- 
trol barriers installed on 3,157 acres on the Trail Creek fire on the Boise NF. 

• In Montana, drainage was improved on 410 miles of road and 4,732 acres of inten- 
sive erosion control barriers were installed on the Skalkaho-Valley fire on the Bit- 
terroot NF. 

• In California, 890 acres were seeded and 200 acres intensively mulched on the 
Manter fire on the Sequoia NF. 

• In New Mexico, 13,500 acres were seeded, 3,070 acres intensively mulched, and 
5,170 acres of erosion control barriers installed for the Cerro Grande fire on the 
Santa Fe NF. 

• In Colorado, 1,000 acres of mulch and erosion barriers are being installed on the 
Bobcat burn. 

The remaining acres will be treated as soon as the land is accessible this spring. 
In addition, long-term rehabilitation and restoration on over 400 projects is cur- 
rently underway. These activities will include reforestation, replacement or repair 
of minor facilities, treatment of invasive species (including noxious weeds) resulting 
from fire, survey and monitor impacts to wilderness, survey and rehabilitate im- 
pacted heritage resources, reconstruct fencing, restore critical habitat and restore 
impacted trails. 

We are also conducting additional research in rehabilitation and restoration meth- 
ods. One example is research at Rocky Mountain Research Station quantifying the 
soil and water quality consequences of catastrophic fire, using the Cerro Grande and 
other southwestern fires as study sites. 

Hazardous fuel reduction 

We are focusing hazardous fuels reduction projects in communities at risk, readily 
accessible municipal watersheds, threatened and endangered species habitat, and 
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other important local areas, where conditions favor uncharacteristically intense 
fires. We will remove excessive vegetation and dead fuels through thinning, pre- 
scribed fire, and other treatment methods. 

Following Congressional direction we asked State, local and tribal governments, 
and interested parties to identify urban wildland interface communities within the 
vicinity of Federal lands that are at high risk from wildfire. The Departments of 
Agriculture and the Interior published a preliminary list in the Federal Register on 
January 4, 2001. The States and Tribes each developed criteria for selecting commu- 
nities that resulted in some States listing numerous communities and others listing 
only a few. The Departments of Agriculture and the Interior have asked the Gov- 
ernors and the National Association of State Foresters to help the Federal Agencies 
to work with Tribes, States, local governments, and other interested parties to de- 
velop a national list based on uniform criteria. 

We have completed hazardous fuel reduction on over 400,000 acres of the 1.8 mil- 
lion acres that are planned for treatment this fiscal year. Many of these projects 
focus on wildland-urban interface areas. In the future, we intend to focus the major- 
ity of this work on wildland-urban interface areas where hazardous fuel conditions 
exist near communities. 

In addition to work on Federal lands, we will also provide technical and financial 
support to State and local fire departments to implement 329 projects to improve 
conditions on wildland-urban interface areas on non-federal lands. The States will 
also be implementing projects in impacted areas using the Community and Private 
Land Fire Assistance funding. 

Research is also focusing on hazardous fuels projects. An example is work to char- 
acterize and map vegetation and fuels from remote sensed data to locate urban 
interface areas exposed to high fire potential. These methods will be helpful in 
prioritizing investments in fuels treatment. 

Our success in accomplishing hazardous fuel reduction objectives will be largely 
dependent on focusing our treatments in the areas of greatest need. Our goal is to 
do this efficiently and with the least amount of controversy, getting the most 
amount of high-priority work done. Protecting communities and restoring forests 
represents the sort of win-win solution that will allow us to build a strong constitu- 
ency for ecologically sensible active management. 

Community assistance 

We are assisting State and local partners by providing funding assistance to rural 
and volunteer fire departments and through programs such as FIREWISE to edu- 
cate homeowners to take actions to reduce fire risk to homes and private property. 

We plan to expand community assistance to rural volunteer fire departments to 
increase local firefighting capacity. Rural and volunteer fire departments provide 
the front line of defense, or initial attack, for up to 90 percent of communities. 
Strong readiness capability at the State and local levels goes hand-in-hand with op- 
timal efficiency at the Federal level. We will increase our assistance for training and 
equipment to 4,000 volunteer fire departments in high-risk areas. 

The Forest Service has been working with the State and private landowners, the 
National Fire Protection Association, and local firefighting organizations to help en- 
sure that home protection capabilities are improved and to educate homeowners in 
fire-sensitive ecosystems about the consequences of wildfires. Also homeowners are 
being taught techniques in community planning, homebuilding, and landscaping to 
protect themselves and their property. Efforts include FIREWISE and other high 
priority prevention and mitigation education programs, as well as fuels reduction, 
defensible space development, and community hazard mitigation on non-federal 
lands. 

We expect implementation of the National Fire Plan can create over 8,000 new 
jobs in rural areas and provide economic opportunities for rural forest dependent 
communities. 

We are also beginning research to test the effectiveness of different models of col- 
laboration, education, and community actions and to compare different local regu- 
latory and incentive-based policies for encouraging residents to adopt FIREWISE 
practices. These new efforts will provide useful insights and guidelines for imple- 
menting effective community-level programs for wildfire protection. 

Accountability 

The agency is working to establish adequate oversight, coordination, program de- 
velopment, and monitoring for National Fire Plan performance to ensure account- 
ability. 

A key component in ensuring accountability is tracking funding and accomplish- 
ments. In keeping with Congressional reporting requirements, the Forest Service is 
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finalizing a database to track projects funded by Title IV funds. It will include 
project accomplishments and funding for work in hazardous fuels reduction, reha- 
bilitation, and community assistance. Once it is fully operational — which is planned 
for the end of this month — we will be able to report, for example, numbers and types 
of rehabilitation work being done in a particular national forest, congressional dis- 
trict, or state. 

Of course, the Forest Service must be accountable for all funding. In Fiscal Year 
2000, obligations in the Wildland Fire Management Appropriation totaled $1.5 bil- 
lion, exceeding available funds by $274 million. An anti-deficiency report was sent 
to President Clinton and members of Congress as required by law. This violation 
was caused by delays in entering suppression costs into the agency financial system. 
The agency is conducting an intensive Anti-Deficiency Act violation review to more 
fully determine the specific causes and implement procedures to prevent a reoccur- 
rence. 

Another recent development associated with the implementation of the National 
Fire Plan is the “Review and Update of the 1995 Federal Wildland Fire Manage- 
ment Policy.” The Review and Update was completed in January 2001 in response 
to a request from the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior. The working team 
concluded that the 1995 Federal Fire Policy is generally sound, but that some 
changes and additions are needed to address issues such as fire planning, program 
management and oversight, and program evaluation. 

If you refer to the list of Reporting Requirements in Appendix B, you will see the 
Forest Service and the Department of the Interior have accomplished several other 
important tasks and reported to Congress in a timely manner. These include a re- 
port on criteria for rehabilitation projects; a report on the need for revised or expe- 
dited environmental compliance procedures; and a financial plan and an action plan 
showing how agencies will spend the emergency funds. 

next STEPS 

The following are the next immediate actions to be taken by the Forest Service 
to continue implementation of the National Fire Plan: 

• Complete the fuels management projects underway and continue planning for 
2002 focusing fuels treatments in urban interface communities where they are 
most likely to reduce risk effectively. 

• Continue work on a long-term strategy for the National Fire Plan (2002-2010) in 
collaboration with Governors and other stakeholders. 

• Complete the hiring of new fire personnel to produce an extremely high level of 
firefighting capability. 

• Complete analysis of fire risk and integrate with other resource information to 
prioritize treatment areas. 

We will continue to provide timely information to Congress and other interested 
parties about the National Fire Plan. 


SUMMARY 

Mr. Chairman, my staff and I will continue to work closely with the Department 
of the Interior Team to work with communities to restore and maintain healthy eco- 
systems and to minimize the losses from future wildfires on National Forest System 
lands, other Federal, State, Tribal, and privately-owned lands. Our successes to 
date — beginning to define the wildland-urban interface communities, hiring fire- 
fighters for the 2001 fire season, and ongoing rehabilitation, restoration, FIREWISE 
education work — is evidence of the strong start. However, our continued success will 
depend on what happens this field season. 

We are committed to increasing the Nation’s firefighting capability and ability to 
protect communities and restore resources, but it will take longer than one year. 

This concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer any questions you or 
the Members of the Subcommittee might have. 
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Appendix A. National Fire Plan Funding, USDA Forest Service 
FY 2001 Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, P.L. 106-291 


Programs 

Amount 

Description of Activities to be Accomplished 

Title II Preparedness and Firefighting 






Fire Workforce Development and Maintenance 

16,963,000 

Develop and maintain adequate workforce for fire management. 

New Technology Development, including the JI-’SP 

15,965,000 

Develop new fire management technology and emphasize the 
continued implementation of the Joint Fire Science Program. 


n'l'P'li ilill 


Emergency Fire Contingency 

275,393, 000 

Provide necessary funds for fire suppression activities and restore 
unmet FY 2000 expenditures- 

Subtotal, Title II 

483,082,000 






178,606,000 

Provide necessary funds for fire suppression activities. 

Hazardous Fuel Reduction: 

88,280,000 

Reduce, hazardous fuel accumulation on 1 .8 million acres in high- 
risk areas, primarily on Federal lands. 

Analysis, monitoring, and planning for NEPA 

11,500,000 

Conduct planning, analysis, and monitoring for National 
Knvironmental Policy Act requirements. 

Community Forestry Restoration in New Mexico 

H I I Ii i i 


Quincy Library Group 

14,967,000 

Implement the Quincv Library Group Plan. 

Subtotal, Hazardous Fuel Reduction 

119,736,000 
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Preparedness 

10,832,000 

Improve state fire readiness to complement Federal capability. 

Fiiewise 

3,200,000 

Provide fire prevention education to improve community and 
homeowner readiness to prepare For wildland fires. 

Hazard Mitigation and Prevention 


Reduce hazardous fuel accumulation on 395,000 acres in high-risk 

areas and develop defensible space for improved fire protection. 

Kcnai Peninsula Borough 

7,483,000 

Improve forest health and fire protection capability as outlined in 
the spruce bark beetle task force action plan. 

Subtotal, State Fire Assistance 

50,383,000 


Volunteer Fire Assistance 

8,262,000 

Equip and train 4,000 rural volunteer fire departments to improve 
the fire protection readiness capability of local communities. 

Subtotal, Cooperative Fire Protection 

58,645,000 


Forest Health Management (invasive species) 

■■HEZEIi] 


Economic Action Programs 

12,472,000 

Expand and develop markets for woods products resulting from 
fuel removal. 

Community and Private Land Fire Assistance: 



Fence Reconstruction 

8.980,000 

Reconstruct fire damaged fences in the Western States. 

1 (azard Mitigation 

5,987,000 

Reduce hazardous fuel accumulation in high-risk areas and 
develop defensible space for improved fire protection. 

Multi- resource Stewardship Planning 

6,985,000 

Enhance multi- resource stewardship planning to ensure effective 
fire protection treatments in the wildland-urban interface. 

Economic Action Programs Pilot Projects 

7,982,000 

Initiate pilot projects for improved utilization of removed fuel, 
including biomass conversion. 

Community Planning for Fire Protection 

4,989,000 

Support community planning to develop and maintain protection 
capabilities in high-risk areas in the wildland-urban interface. 

Subtotal, Community and Private Land Fire 
Assistance 

34,923,000 


Subtotal, Cooperative Programs 



Rehabilitation and Restoration 

141,688,000 

Restore and rehabilitate burned areas. 

Research and Development 

15,965,000 

Conduct research on fuels management treatments and their 
effects on fire behavior and damage. 


m 


Reconstruction and Repair of Air Tanker Bases 

11, 973, t00 

Reconstruct and repair of air tanker bases. 

Reconstruction and Repair of Fire Facilities 

31,930,000 


Subtotal, Facilities 
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Subtotal, Title IV 

617,912,000 


Total 

$1,100,994,000 
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Appendix B. Congressional Reporting Requirements 


Date 

Department 

Agency 

Congressional Reporting Requirements 

Product 

Status 

11/13/00 

USFS 

Within 30 days publish FS Cohesive Strategy in Federal 
Register 

Publish Cohesive 
Strategy 

Complete 

1 1/09/00 

12/01/00 

Dol/USDA 

Report to the Appropriations Committee on criteria for 
rehabilitation projects to be funded from this 
appropriation 

Report on 
Rehabilitation 
Project Criteria 

Complete 

1 1/29/00 

12/11/00 

Dol/USDA/ 

CEQ 

Evaluate the need for revised or expedited 
environmental compliance procedures including 
preparation of documentation required by NEPA 

Report on 
Compliance with 
Laws Requiring 
Clearance 

Complete 

12/11/00 

12/! 1/00 

Dol/USDA 

Publish, within 60 days, a list of all communities within 
the vicinity of Federal lands that aie at “high risk" from 
wildfire, including communities around which 
treatments are on-going; and around which the 

Secretaries are preparing to begin treatments in 2001 

Listing of 

Communities in 

high-risk areas 

Complete; 

1/04/01 

12/31/00 

Dol/USDA 

The managers are concerned that nearly three years have 
passed without establishment of the Stakeholder 

Advisory Group, a group of technical experts to advise 
the Joint Fire Science Program Governing Board. The 
managers direct the Secretaries to establish the group. 

Establish Science 
Stakeholder 
Advisory 
Committee. 

(FACA approval 
needed) 

Complete 

1/18/01 

01/01/01 

Dol/USDA 

Prior to issuance of the record of decision for the 

Interior Columbia River Basin Ecosystem Management 
Project, report to Congress on: the fire’s effects on the 
project area, and the significance of the President’s fire 
report on the project area (Gen. Provision #332). 

ICBEMP Fire 

Report 

Underway 

01/09/01 

Dol/USDA 

Within 90 days, deliver a financial plan showing how 
the agencies intend to spend all of the funds included 
under Title IV. 

Financial Plan 

Complete 

1/19/01 

01/09/01 

Dol/USDA 

Within 90 days deliver an action plan describing 
proposed accomplishments by funding; estimates of the 
number of personnel to be hired; description of 
equipment to purchased and/or leased; description of 
services to be contracted; description of research 
projects funded by unit; estimate of acres to be treat by 
treatment type; estimate of treatments in die WU1: and, 
the estimate of rural communities assisted by state. 

Action Plan 

Complete 

1/19/01 

02/01/01 

Dol/USDA 

Show planned and actual funding and accomplishments 
for stabilization and rehabilitation activities in the 2002 
budget request. 

2002 Budget 

Justification 

Underway 

05/01/01 

Dol/USDA 

Publish in the Fed. Reg. A list of all communities at 
“high risk” from wildfire for which treatments will not 
have been implemented during 2001; identify reason 
why; and, recommend any additional fund or authority 
needs. 

Report to 

Congress on High 
Risk 

Communities; 
Impediments to 
Success 

Underway 

05/01/01 

Dol/USDA 

Secretaries are to engage Governors in a collaborative 
structure to cooperatively develop a coordinated, 
national 1 0-year comprehensive strategy. States are to 
be full partners in the planning, decision-making and 
implementation of the plan. 

Collaborative 
structure, strategy 
with states 

Underway 

12/31/01 

Dol/USDA 

With 90 days following the end of FY01 , provide a 
report on: an update financial report showing final 
expenditures; an updated action report showing final 
accomplishments 

Performance 

Report 

To be 
completed 
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Mr. McInnis. Thank you. 

Mr. Hartzell? 

STATEMENT OF TIM HARTZELL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 

WILDLAND AND FIRE COORDINATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

THE INTERIOR 

Mr. Hartzell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Tim 
Hartzell, and I am the Director of the Office of Wildland Fire Co- 
ordination in the Department of Interior. I really appreciate this 
opportunity to address the Committee concerning a natural re- 
source effort that is, frankly, historic in its scope and unprece- 
dented in both its innovation and collaboration, that is, implemen- 
tation of the National Fire Plan. 

I am pleased to report to you that the Department of Interior 
firefighting agencies have already made significant and substantial 
progress in responding to the mandate and opportunity that Con- 
gress has given us in the appropriation language for Fiscal Year 
2001 to minimize the occurrence of another fire season such as 
2000, to lessen the danger to communities at risk, and to restore 
ecosystems and the natural role of fire, to protect our critical nat- 
ural resources, and, most important, to keep our firefighters and 
public safe. 

We are pleased to speak to you about this historic initiative that 
is truly a new approach to solving resource management problems. 
The key to our initial success has been in our openness and our de- 
sire to work with States, local governments, and others as full and 
equal partners in identifying and finding solutions to problems. I 
certainly hope that this is a clear message that you hear through- 
out our testimony. 

At this time I would like to forego the balance of my submitted 
testimony so that my colleague and I can focus on the critical ac- 
tions that we have completed to date under the National Fire Plan 
and talk to you about future actions and opportunities under the 
plan. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hartzell follows:] 


Statement of Tim Hartzell, Director, Office of Wildland Fire Coordination, 
U.S. Department of the Interior 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address this committee concerning a natural re- 
source effort that is historic in its scope and presents a unique challenge, implemen- 
tation of the National Fire Plan. My name is Tim Hartzell and I am the Director 
of the Office of Wildland Fire Coordination for the Department of the Interior. I am 
pleased to report that the Department of the Interior firefighting agencies have 
made substantial progress in responding to the mandate that Congress gave us in 
the appropriation language for FY 2001 to minimize the severity of another fire sea- 
son such as we had in 2000, lessen the dangers to communities at risk, restore eco- 
systems and the natural role of fire, protect our critical natural resources, and most 
important, keep our firefighters and the public safe. 

Background 

The 2000 fire season was long, stubborn, volatile and widespread. The fire season 
started on January 1st, when a small blaze ignited near Ft. Myers, Florida, and 
lasted well into the fall. As late as December, more than 14,000 acres burned east 
of San Diego, California, destroying fourteen structures. 

In total, almost 93,000 wildland fires burned close to 7.4 million acres. While nei- 
ther the number of fires nor the number of acres approached all-time records, the 
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conditions, fire behavior and potential for an even more explosive season were per- 
haps unparalleled in the last fifty years. The intensity of the fires was the result 
of two primary factors: a severe drought, accompanied by a series of storms that 
produced millions of lightning strikes and windy conditions, and the long-term ef- 
fects of more than a century of aggressively suppressing all wildfires, which has led 
to an unnatural buildup of brush and small trees in our forests and on our range- 
lands. 

The 2000 fire season also caught the attention of the public. In early August, 
President Clinton visited a battalion of soldiers from Ft. Hood, Texas, pressed into 
duty as firefighters on the Burgdorf Junction Fire, near McCall, Idaho. During that 
trip, President Clinton asked the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior to de- 
velop recommendations on how to reduce the impacts of fire on rural communities 
and ensure sufficient firefighting resources for the future. On September 8th, the 
Secretaries responded with a report entitled, “Managing the Impacts of Wildfires on 
Communities and the Environment: A Report to the President in Response to the 
Wildfires of 2000,” also known as the “National Fire Plan.” 

The National Fire Plan recommended that the Departments of Agriculture and 
the Interior seek an increased appropriation for fire management, and do several 
things: 

• Continue to make all necessary firefighting resources available. 

• Restore landscapes and rebuild communities. 

• Invest in projects to reduce fire risk. 

• Work directly with communities. 

• Be accountable. 

We are grateful that Congress took quick and decisive action once the report was 
issued. As a result, the wildland fire budgets for both the Department of the Interior 
and Department of Agriculture were substantially increased for FY 2001. 

At present, we are concentrating our efforts in the Department of the Interior on 
three main areas: tire preparedness, fire operations, and assistance to rural fire dis- 
tricts. Later in my statement, I will detail some of the steps that have been taken 
and will be taken in the coming months to address these three critical areas. 

Accomplishments to date 

The FY 2001 appropriation provided an injection of critically needed support and 
funding for wildland fire and resource management. Although the agencies have 
managed wildland fire in the past as efficiently and safely as possible, the FY 2001 
appropriation provided a much needed boost to ensure that adequate resources are 
available in the face of today’s significant fire and resource management issues, 
such as rangeland and forest health, the increasing size and intensity of wildland 
fire that is resulting from much of the land’s unhealthy state, and the ever-expand- 
ing wildland-urban interface. Late in 2000, the Department of the Interior and the 
USDA Forest Service began implementation of the National Fire Plan by detailing 
support, direction and funding for wildland firefighting agencies to better manage 
fire and resources on the land. An interagency steering group convened with rep- 
resentatives and leads from each Federal wildland firefighting agency, including 
DOI’s Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land Management, National Park Serv- 
ice, Fish and Wildlife Service, and USDA’s Forest Service. Each of these agencies 
developed an agency-specific National Fire Plan implementation strategy to provide 
field personnel with procedural guidance. 

The National Fire Plan is founded on a long history of cooperation among fire- 
fighting agencies. Its long-term success depends on cooperation and collaboration 
among Federal agency partners, Tribal, State, county and local governments, con- 
tractors and other service providers, and users of Federally-owned land. As soon as 
agencies received the FY 2001 budget, National Fire Plan leads from the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and the Interior met with such partners as the National Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters, the Western Governor’s Association, and the National As- 
sociation of Counties, to discuss the ramifications of the FY 2001 appropriations. 

Within weeks of the passage of the FY 2001 Appropriations Act, requests for per- 
tinent data and status reports were sent to the field to determine staffing, rural fire 
district, and planning needs, and to determine which hazardous fuels treatment 
projects are ready for implementation in FY 2001 and which remain in the planning 
stages. Deferred maintenance and capital improvement projects were prioritized and 
allocated, and project tracking systems were developed. Weekly interagency and 
agency meetings, satellite broadcasts and information bulletins help coordinate ef- 
forts and disseminate information throughout the agencies. 

In January 2001, the Department of the Interior and the Forest Service issued 
the “Review and Update of the 1995 Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy.” 
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This report came in response to a request from the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Interior. The National Fire Plan is built upon the foundation and framework 
of the Review and Update. The Review was conducted by 14 Federal agencies and 
the National Association of State Foresters, who concluded: 

• The 1995 Fire Policy is still sound, but additional emphasis is recommended on 
science, outreach and education, restoration, and program evaluation. 

• The fire hazard situation is worse than predicted in 1995. 

• The scope of the Urban Wildland fuels hazard problem is even more complex and 
extensive than predicted in 1995. 

• Additional research is needed on the effectiveness of different fuels treatment op- 
tions, and post-fire rehabilitation activities. 

• Additional collaboration and integration of all Federal agencies with land manage- 
ment responsibility as well as non-Federal agencies is needed. 

The National Fire Plan addresses these concerns by: 

• Increasing fuels hazard treatment activities for DOI to a planned target of 1.4 
million acres of Federal land in FY 2001. This represents an increase from an av- 
erage of 800,000 acres of fuels treatment activities. 

• Increasing on-the-ground fuels hazard reduction work in FY 2001 around a great- 
er number of vulnerable communities, and by developing a collaborative partner- 
ship with the State Foresters and others to design a long-term fuels treatment 
strategy in the Urban Wildland interface. 

• Increasing research in: (a) the economic and environmental consequences of fuels 
treatment alternatives in a variety of fuels types across the country; (b) the effec- 
tiveness of post fire rehabilitation techniques including the control of noxious 
weeds and invasive species. 

• Increasing outreach and partnership activities with the Western Governors’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Counties, Tribes, other Federal partners, and 
nongovernmental organizations in designing a 10-year strategy to restore health 
to fire adapted ecosystems and a plan of action to implement the NFP. 

Also in January 2001, the Department of the Interior completed an action plan 
to implement the National Fire Plan. This action plan contains proposed accom- 
plishments for FY 2001 in wildland fire preparedness, operations, and rural fire as- 
sistance. It addresses actions needed to implement the National Fire Plan, includ- 
ing: 

• Hiring additional personnel and obtaining needed equipment. 

• Completing deferred maintenance and construction. 

• Enhancing fire science work. 

• Planning and implementing hazardous fuels treatments. 

• Planning and implementing burned area rehabilitation. 

• A financial plan for complying with Title IV of the 2001 Appropriation Act. 

We divided our accomplishments under the National Fire Plan into the three key 
areas: fire preparedness, fire operations, and rural fire district assistance. 

Fire preparedness 

Wildland fire preparedness provides agencies with the capability to prevent, de- 
tect and take prompt, effective initial attack suppression action on wildland fires. 
Preparedness includes staffing, aircraft and equipment, maintenance and construc- 
tion, fire science and research, and the associated Federal acquisition practices. 

Interior and Forest Service personnel have been working together to create con- 
sistency in position classifications. Outreach and recruitment to obtain diverse, well- 
qualified candidates began in December 2000 to fill firefighter, fire manager and 
support positions, and for fire and fuels specialists. Many of these positions have 
been advertised jointly and centrally to eliminate duplication of effort and to 
streamline the application process. 

We are contracting for the use of an additional 16 aircraft, and we purchased 
equipment, including 40 new heavy engines, 43 light engine upgrades, 14 crew car- 
riers for Hot Shot crews, 7 water tenders, 5 helitack trucks, and 3 dozers and 
lowboys. Although this equipment has been purchased in 2001, some of it will not 
be delivered until 2002. 

Within the Department of the Interior agencies, 50 fire facilities require mainte- 
nance or construction. These projects have been prioritized and the funding has 
been allocated. 

The Joint Fire Science Program, a six agency partnership to address wildland 
fuels issues, was established in 1998 to fill the gaps in knowledge about wildland 
fire and fuels. The purpose of the Program is to provide wildland fire and fuels in- 
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formation and tools to specialists and managers who make wildland fuels manage- 
ment decisions. The information and tools will also help agencies develop sound, sci- 
entifically-based land use and activity plans. The Joint Fire Science Program will 
fund important new research to explore effective methods of mapping and treating 
fuels. The program will also direct a significant portion of funding to answer ques- 
tions about important regional or local suppression, fuels management and rehabili- 
tation needs. The Department of the Interior and the Forest Service recently issued 
a request for proposals for fire science projects. We expect new proposals to focus 
on the feasibility of developing a locally-based biomass conversion industry. Other 
proposals will examine carbon storage, soil compaction, water quality, and habitat 
as they relate to fuels treatments. We have also requested proposals to determine 
the cumulative effects of fuels manipulation on fire behavior and severity, wildlife 
populations, and habitat structure. In addition, on January 18, 2001, we established 
the Joint Fire Science Program Stakeholder Advisory Group under the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act (FACA). The purpose of the Group is to advise and assist the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior, through the Joint Fire Science Program 
Governing Board, on priorities and strategies for completing wildland fire and fuels 
research and implementing research findings. 

The National Fire Plan calls for a dramatic increase in the amount of fuels reduc- 
tion and fuels management work, and much of this work is targeted for completion 
by independent contractors or through service agreements. In December 2000, an 
interagency team of contract and fuels specialists met in Boise, Idaho, and devel- 
oped model contracts and agreements that agencies will use for fuels reduction, re- 
habilitation and restoration projects, and model grants and cooperative agreements 
to assist communities and rural fire departments. We created a web site that houses 
these model contracts so that each field office can access them easily, saving valu- 
able time and effort, and increasing consistency among agencies. 

Although fuels management by contract has grown over the last 10 years, there 
is still a need to foster growth in the number of contractors available. A primary 
focus of the 2001 appropriation is to facilitate awards to firms that will hire locally. 
Although the term “local” is undefined, managers and contracting personnel will 
emphasize the use of sealed bid awards to firms that are in closer proximity to 
project work and best value awards to firms that commit to specific plans to hire 
local workers. 

The interagency contract and agreement team has developed an outreach plan 
that will: 

• Locate firms that are not currently active in bidding or proposing on Government 
procurement for fuels management contracts. 

• Introduce local independent contractors to the benefits of contracting for this type 
of work with the Government. 

• Encourage continued participation by firms that currently have fuels management 
contracts. 

Fire operations 

Wildland fire operations include suppression, burned area rehabilitation and fuels 
management, including fuels reduction in wildland-urban interface areas that pose 
a risk to people, property and natural resources. To better facilitate these oper- 
ations, several steps have been taken: 

First, a list of communities most at risk from wildland fire in the wildland-urban 
interface (discussed in more detail later in this testimony) and hazardous fuels re- 
duction projects within and around those communities has been developed. Work is 
continuing to refine the criteria and the list of communities at risk. 

Second, a cohesive fuels management strategy has been drafted that will provide 
a broad, national framework for Interior agencies to ensure: 

• Effective collaboration among Federal agencies, Tribal, State and local govern- 
ments and other stakeholders. 

• Alignment of all program areas to prevent further degradation, and to work to- 
ward the common goal of reducing unnaturally intense wildland fire. 

• Integration of fire and resource management within and across all agencies. 

Third, on February 7th, Secretary Norton approved the release of $4 million to 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and $2 million to the National Marine Fisheries 
Service, needed to perform consultations under Section 7 of the Endangered Species 
Act for work identified by DOI. This money will facilitate consultation for critical 
hazardous fuels treatment projects as implementation of the National Fire Plan pro- 
gresses. 

Finally, both Departments are engaged with the Governors, Tribes, non-govern- 
mental organizations and others in an active and open partnership to develop a ten- 
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year comprehensive strategy to implement collaboratively the National Fire Plan 
and to begin to effectively and efficiently manage the nation’s hazardous fuels situa- 
tion. This ten-year strategy will unify State, Tribal, and Federal efforts to cooperate 
across jurisdictions, coordinate activities and maximize capabilities to reduce the 
impacts of wildfires on communities and the environment. 

Rural fire department assistance (RFDA) 

The 2001 budget appropriation provided $10 million to the Department of the In- 
terior for a new program to enhance the wildland fire protection capabilities of rural 
fire departments (RFD). In December 2000, representatives from each of the Interior 
agencies met and developed basic selection criteria for the distribution of these 
grant funds. Grants will be limited to $20,000 per RFD, and the RFDs that apply 
will be reviewed for criteria that include: 

• Having an agreement in place with the State Forester or an Interior agency. 

• Serving a community with a population of less than 10,000, in the wildland-urban 

interface. 

• Using funding only for training, equipment and prevention. 

• Sharing a minimum of 10 percent of the total cost. 

An Interior work group was formed to develop an interagency agreement/contract 
which will be used by field offices to facilitate the transfer of funds to rural fire de- 
partments. A draft of this document is currently undergoing field review and will 
be finalized in the next few weeks. 

The money for RFDA has been allocated by each Interior Bureau to field offices, 
and fire managers are working with partners at the local and regional levels to es- 
tablish priorities and to allocate available funds. 

Communities-at-risk 

The Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior were asked in the FY 2001 Inte- 
rior Appropriations Act (Public Law 106-291) to publish jointly in the Federal Reg- 
ister a list of all wildland-urban interface communities that are at high risk from 
wildfire. 

The list was published in the Federal Register on January 4, 2001. Communities 
on the list were proposed by States, Tribes and local governments. The criteria for 
listing varied from State-to-State, which explains why some States listed hundreds 
of communities, while others submitted a much smaller list. The list also identifies 
communities with ongoing fuels treatment projects and those with projects planned 
for FY 2001. A total of 37 States participated and more than 4,500 communities 
were listed. Since then, four more States have submitted their lists, and the total 
number of communities has grown to more than 6,400. We appreciate the work that 
went into the list, especially the work performed by the State Foresters and Tribes. 

Developing the list of communities was only part of the Federal Register notice 
published on January 4. The notice also provided a definition of wildland-urban 
interface, and included suggested criteria for categorizing interface communities and 
evaluating the risk to those communities. The January 4 list is a starting point. It 
needs to be refined, possibly narrowed, and focused so that we can set treatment 
priorities for the coming years. The list of communities far exceeds our hazardous 
fuel reduction capabilities. 

Revising the list is a formidable task. Working closely with the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Association, we have developed a process to address this daunting task. 
Some communities are much more vulnerable to wildland fire than others. Our next 
task becomes one of identifying, again in collaboration with our Tribal, State and 
local partners, the communities in the vicinity of Federal lands that are most at 
risk, which are the places where we will begin hazardous fuels reduction work. The 
results of this effort will be published in the Federal Register later this spring. The 
Federal Register Notice will identify the full extent of the high-risk wildland urban 
interface problem along with communities where hazardous fuels reduction treat- 
ments will not be planned, and the reasons why. 

The revised lists of communities at risk in each State will be developed by an 
interagency team consisting of representatives of the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of the Interior, State Foresters, and Tribes. Representatives from other 
Federal agencies such as the Departments of Energy and Defense will be included 
where appropriate. Others who may be invited to participate include representatives 
of county government, local fire response organizations, State emergency manage- 
ment offices, and community forestry organizations. A specific process for refining 
the urban wildland communities list has been developed by the Forest Service, the 
Department of the Interior, and the National Association of State Foresters. We en- 
vision that these teams will continue and will serve the long-term goals of identi- 
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fying, prioritizing and implementing fuels treatment projects, to ensure that the 
long-term needs of communities vulnerable to wildland fire are addressed. 

Existing project proposals in these identified urban wildland communities that 
have approved plans and completed environmental compliance will have the highest 
priority for fuels treatment, and work is already underway in many of these commu- 
nities. DOI’s projects will cover about 300,000 acres. Additional projects that can be 
readied for implementation this Fiscal Year will receive the next priority. Finally, 
for those newly identified projects or projects not ready for implementation, the 
planning process will be initiated toward future treatments and implementation 
schedules will be developed. 

A cornerstone of the National Fire Plan has been enhancing the communication 
for preparedness and strategic planning among all partners in the wildland fire 
management arena. To facilitate this objective, all of the National Fire Plan Coordi- 
nators from the Department of the Interior and its bureaus, as well as the Forest 
Service, and representatives from the Environmental Protection Agency, Council on 
Environmental Quality and others, assembled in Denver on February 21 and 22, 
2001, to share concerns and issues, clarify roles and expectations, validate the im- 
portance of success, and define a management structure for collaboration at the geo- 
graphic area level throughout the country. This meeting provided a springboard to 
unify State, Tribal and Federal efforts to cooperate across jurisdictions, coordinate 
plans and activities, and collaborate with local governments to implement efficiently 
and effectively the goals and commitments outlined in the National Fire Plan. 

Conclusion 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify at this hearing. We are grateful that Con- 
gress has afforded firefighting agencies an opportunity to reverse the trend of dete- 
riorating health for our forest and rangeland ecosystems. We view the funding for 
FY 2001 as an investment that will, in the future, help save communities, money, 
our natural resources, and the lives of firefighters and the public. 

Like any long-term investment, it will require patience. It took many decades for 
fuels build up to reach their current levels. The demands on public land and its re- 
sources will only increase in the future. It will take time for all of us, the Federal 
agencies, our Tribal, State and local partners, rural fire districts, elected officials 
and others, to ameliorate the volatile and dangerous situation that currently exists 
in many parts of our country. The Department of the Interior has made a commit- 
ment to see this process through to a successful conclusion. We intend to honor this 
commitment, and we look forward to your continued support. 

Thank you, again. I will be happy to answer any questions from the committee. 


Mr. Hartzell. With that, I would like to call your attention to 
the five key points in the National Fire Plan which we have up on 
the poster board. Those are firefighting, rehabilitation and restora- 
tion, hazardous fuels management, community assistance, and ac- 
countability. And we would now like to spend a little bit of time 
talking to you about each of those key elements of the plan. 

The first component that I would like to talk about is firefighting 
and tell you what we have done from an Interior perspective to 
date. Firefighting is that component of the National Fire Plan that 
enables us to be adequately prepared to prevent, detect, and ini- 
tially attack wildfires. To date, the Department of Interior has been 
successful in hiring 875 new employees. We have committed $30 
million to reconstructing and repairing over 50 facilities. The facili- 
ties are necessary to provide and meet minimum housing standards 
for crew quarters, adequate storage for our engines, and to provide 
helitack bases. 

In addition, we have ordered a significant amount of equipment, 
including the contracting of 24 helicopters, requesting 62 engines, 
6 bulldozers, a variety of crew transport vehicles, and 8 water 
tenders. 

In addition, I think it is important, Mr. Chairman, since you 
mentioned Storm King Mountain, that with the additional fire- 
fighters that we are hiring, training is going to be a key issue for 
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us. We will put no firefighter in a position where they have not had 
adequate training on basic firefighting and behavior, standards for 
survival, and the importance of communication under duress. We 
will not place a firefighter in a position without adequate training. 
Safety is, under the National Fire Plan, job one for both our fire- 
fighters and the public. 

Mr. Laverty. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the components that 
Tim described in terms of the efforts that are underway in terms 
of the firefighting efforts, the funding that has been provided by 
the Congress is incredibly unique. This is probably the first time 
that I can recall in Forest Service history that we have been fund- 
ed at this level of suppression forces and preparedness. Not only 
does that install the firefighting capability in the human resource, 
but it brings us on board with a lot of the equipment that Tim re- 
ferred to. In addition to the engines, we are making some invest- 
ments in a number of air tanker bases across the country that can 
help us in terms of being prepared. It brings on additional helitack 
bases so that we can have these resources in place in the right lo- 
cations to deal with the kinds of field conditions that we have 
across the country. It is a major, major step forward, and I just 
cannot tell you how significant that is to both of the agencies. 

Recruitment has been a major, major task for us. We have never 
hired this many people in one block in the Forest Service history 
that I can recall. And the fact that we are trying to recruit and fill 
about 5,000 positions is an enormous undertaking, particularly as 
you look at the state of the economy. In Colorado, you can’t go any- 
where but you find help-wanted signs, so there are just not a lot 
of people waiting to come to work for us. So we are really creative 
in terms of going out and holding job fairs. We have held job fairs, 
over 35 job fairs across the country, to try to recruit people and 
identify candidates for these jobs. 

Between us, I think we have had in excess of 15,000 applications 
for these jobs, so this is a major undertaking as we begin to pre- 
pare not only for this season but make that equipment in place for 
the long term. 

The other part that Tim addressed is the training and the super- 
visory capacity in terms of how do we supervise brand-new people. 
If there is a caution that comes to my mind, it is that we need to 
make sure that we are making those kinds of investments in the 
supervisory skills so that we are not going to put these new fire- 
fighters in harm’s way. It is an enormous undertaking. 

Another area is the coordination that is taking place between the 
agencies that Tim and I have talked about. We are really focusing 
on how we can most effectively train these new people so that we 
are not duplicating efforts and we are being as efficient as we can 
with these funds that have come to us. 

Maybe we will go on to the next one, which deals with the res- 
toration and rehabilitation of the burned areas. The second key 
area of the National Fire Plan addressed and recognized the need 
to rehabilitate and restore these intensively burned areas from the 
fires of 2000. You can see that between the two of us we have got 
probably in excess of four to five million acres that we plan to treat 
with a variety of techniques. Just as the Governor of Montana 
spoke about, the restoration and rehab, these activities are well 
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underway. We responded back to the Congress in January in terms 
of a framework on how we were going to prioritize projects that 
came in for rehab and restoration. We submitted that in January, 
and those criteria have been applied. That was an interagency ef- 
fort between the Interior Department and the Forest Service. 

We are well underway in terms of implementing rehab and res- 
toration projects. Many of those projects started even before the 
smoke was out on the ground. We started doing much of that emer- 
gency work, and that is going to continue on through the summer. 

I should tell you that between the two of us, the two Depart- 
ments, we received about $250 million in appropriations for rehab 
and restoration. The projects that came in just from the Forest 
Service were well in excess of $260 million. So there is a lot of 
work out there that needs to be done. 

Tim? 

Mr. Hartzei.l. I think it may be helpful to mention that in the 
congressional report on rehab, we were asked to indicate what cri- 
teria we would use to direct our rehabilitation and stabilization ef- 
forts. In summary, they were that our actions would be compatible 
with existing land use plans; we would take a full and open look 
at the projects and alternatives to complete them; rehab would be 
conducted in full cooperation with other partners; and rehab would 
be restricted to within the perimeter of the burned area. 

I would like to mention two important points regarding the rehab 
program that result from the National Fire Plan. Number one, we 
now have the flexibility and the opportunity to conduct rehab for 
up to three years after a wildfire, and during that period we can 
use these rehabilitation funds for replanting native shrubs, forbs, 
and grasses, and this is a significant addition and improvement to 
our rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Laverty. One of the other areas that I would just tag on to 
the rehab and restoration recognizes the issue of noxious weeds. 
And as we deal with noxious weeds and invasive species, this is a 
long-term commitment. It is more than just simply sending a crew 
out and monitoring some of these disturbed areas from the fires of 
2000. But it is a long-term investment. If we do, in fact, find spe- 
cies coming into these sites, we are into really a war on weeds, and 
these rehab and restoration plans recognize the importance of mon- 
itoring and aggressive action on invasive species. 

The bar chart that Mary has up there just kind of gives you a 
graphic display of the rehab and restoration acreage, and you can 
see — in fact, as the Governor referenced this morning — that we 
burned in excess of 7 million acres, and between the two agencies 
we are treating about close to 5 million acres of that, the remain- 
der being on State and private lands. 

This is a huge undertaking, and it cuts across not only just the 
Federal boundaries but it deals with State and private lands as 
well. 

Mr. Hartzell. I think at this time we should move on to our 
next key point, the hazardous fuels program. Under the hazardous 
fuels program, we have on the Interior side $195 million that is 
going to enable us to treat almost 1.4 million acres; 309,000 of 
those are wildland-urban interface acres, acres around commu- 
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nities that are vulnerable to wildfire. The remainder of the acres 
are in priority watersheds. 

Our hazardous fuels program concentrates on those actions that 
we take to reduce fuel loadings and fire behavior potentials such 
as prescribed fire or mechanical or manual thinning or chemical 
means or any combination of the above. 

Lyle and I have a series of photos that we would like to share 
with the Committee, one, to give you an understanding of the fuel 
problem in inter-mountain shrub lands and another to give you a 
sense of the problem of fuel loading in our forest and timberlands. 

Mr. Laverty. The two photos that Mary has posted there show 
really a very graphic representation of what has happened across 
the interior West in terms of fuel conditions and in terms of struc- 
ture and composition of the stands. That first photo in 1871 and 
the same photo back in 1982 just shows the dramatic trans- 
formation that has taken place. This could be replicated literally in 
100 billion acres across the interior West. I think this is a great 
example of the kinds of situations that we are talking about. And 
as we begin to look at that wildland-urban interface in terms of ev- 
erybody wants to live in the woods, this is the kind of situation 
that we are beginning to address. 

This is just another one. This is a photo series that many of you 
have seen. This represents the Lick Creek area in the Bitterroot 
National Forest in Montana. What it shows is the changes in stand 
structure and composition that takes place over time. The 1909 
photo on the upper left there does, in fact, show some treatment 
on there, but I think what is important is you look at the relative 
changes in terms of the numbers of stems, the composition that has 
taken place on that same photo point over the next 80 years. So 
it is a graphic representation of the kinds of changes that we are 
talking about, not that that is a pure natural stand on the left side, 
but it does, in fact, give us a benchmark to measure what has 
taken place. 

Mr. Hartzell. I would like to spend a little time showing you 
a fuels problem that we have in shrub lands. This is a photograph 
of what we call a sagebrush steppe community in the Northern 
Great Basin. I would tell the Committee this is probably what the 
early explorer John Fremont saw when he came through the West 
and he described the sagebrush plains in his writings. The plant 
community you see right here is dominated by Wyoming big sage- 
brush, and the grass that you see, the very healthy and lush grass 
you see there is bluebunch wheatgrass. 

What this picture shows is “healthy range” or “healthy lands” or 
a “healthy ecosystem.” This is an excellent photograph to dem- 
onstrate what healthy rangeland looks like. It has a low density of 
shrubs that represent a variety of age classes, an abundance of 
bluebunch wheatgrass, a variety of small forbs and flowers and 
ground cover, which provides a variety of food for wildlife. 

This is an example of what happens when a wildfire occurs in 
a healthy shrub community. Historically, these sagebrush commu- 
nities burned in a mosaic fashion with low fire intensities. And 
what you get, as you can see in the photograph, there are these 
pockets of unburned or lightly burned vegetation. The pockets of 
unburned sagebrush and grass provide a seed source for the 
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burned areas within the perimeter of the fire. Typically, in these 
healthy sagebrush ranges fire recycled every 50 to 100 years, and 
it was vital to the renewal of these communities. 

The next photo I have got on display for you here typifies much 
of what we have in many areas of the inter-mountain West. This 
is a problem that probably is common on somewhere between 100 
and 140 million acres of rangelands in the inter-mountain West. 
What we have when we have these hot fires in cheatgrass, which 
is the golden grass you see there, forming a dense stand in the for- 
merly open inner spaces between the shrubs that were inhabited 
by native plants, and this significantly increases the fine fuels. 

Now, once cheatgrass dries out, usually in mid-May to mid-June, 
it is highly flammable and it easily carries a fire throughout the 
entire shrub community. Cheatgrass in this situation entirely 
changes the frequency, the intensity, and the behavior of wildfires. 
As a rancher said in 1928 in an Idaho Statesman article about 
cheatgrass, “It grows in a day, it ripens in a day, and it blows away 
in a day.” 

Let me just say that this site right here represents a site that 
is salvable, both from a fuels management standpoint and a rehab 
standpoint. 

However, this is a photograph that shows what happens once a 
sagebrush community is totally invaded by cheatgrass and it 
reburns. The vegetation here, which used to be the beautiful 
bluebunch wheatgrass and a mixture of sage and forbs and flowers, 
has been totally converted to a monoculture of cheatgrass, which 
is an annual species, but, more importantly, it has been taken over 
by invasive weeds. We used to think cheatgrass was the bottom of 
the ecological spiral. No more. Now we have noxious weeds invad- 
ing cheatgrass. 

I think you can all appreciate that this type of situation has neg- 
ative impacts on rangeland health of the site as well as its value 
for a variety of multiple uses. 

The fire cycle in this photograph, rather than being 50 to 100 
years like healthy rangeland, is probably something in the vicinity 
of every 3 to 10 years. But, most importantly, those fires are con- 
siderably more dangerous for our firefighters to fight. An Oregon 
study found that fires in this type of range system are 500 times 
more likely to start and burn than in healthy native rangelands. 

I have got two photos here I would like to close with that depict 
the fuel system conditions on our inter-mountain brush lands. This 
fire right here shows what was very typical throughout much of the 
Great Basin in 1999. In five days alone in the State of Nevada, 
there were literally tens of thousands of lightning strikes, and 
more than 1.5 million acres were consumed in that five-day period. 
As one veteran engine foreman said when he was dispatched to a 
fire and topped the ridge, when asked by dispatch, “What is your 
situation?” He said, “I don’t know. Everywhere I look there’s fire, 
and it’s roaring.” 

Fires in this kind of situation are much larger and much more 
intense than the historical norm. 

I would like to leave you with an impression from this last photo- 
graph, the aftermath of these fires. Fires in these cheatgrass- and 
weed-dominated shrub lands burn at an incredible pace. It is not 
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uncommon for these fires to consume 5,000, 10,000, or even 20,000 
acres in a day. 

What you see there is a burn that occurred in one day. What is 
left behind is certainly not encouraging? 

Mr. Laverty. To respond to these kinds of situations between 
the two Departments, our plan in the hazardous fuel component is 
to treat together about 3.2 million acres across the country, and, 
again, recognizing that this is a national plan, we will be treating 
lands in the West, as well as maintaining some of the conditions 
that we have been able to sustain in the East. In addition to the 
Federal land component, the Congress provided funding that has 
gone to the State foresters, and in addition to the Federal land 
treatment, we expect that there will be in the neighborhood of 
400,000 acres treated on State and private lands as well. So it real- 
ly becomes a part of a system rather than just simply a Federal 
land activity. 

Let’s go to the last one there, just a reference photo. This is a 
photo from, I think, Mr. Otter’s country, Mr. Simpson’s country 
that shows a little bit graphically what can, in fact, happen in 
terms of treatments versus burned areas. You can see on both the 
left- and the right-hand side of that photo burned areas from the 
season of 2000. The area in the middle was pre treated. There had 
been some activity, some pre-commercial — I am guessing there 
were some thinnings, some type of fuel activities, but it did have 
a prescribed fire in that center area. So we can begin to show 
anecdotally that we can, in fact, make a difference in terms of what 
happens with fire behaviors and fire effects in treated stands. Not 
that there is one prescription for all stands, but the fact that we 
know — and that really becomes an important part of the invest- 
ment that Congress is making in the hazardous fuels, is that we 
have a focus on research in terms of helping us clearly identify and 
track the effectiveness of these investments over time. Can we, in 
fact, by good scientific modeling replicate these activities and come 
back and tell you that this is a good investment? 

The other part of the hazardous fuels, I would just share with 
you that we have been working with the Governors following the 
direction in the conference report. We published a list in January 
of communities that were at high risk. We worked with the Gov- 
ernors across the country. We published that list, and there are 
about 4,500 communities that were identified to be at high risk 
that are in the vicinity of Federal lands across this United States. 

We are currently working with the Governors, with the National 
Association of State Foresters, and the tribes to refine that list. 
And as you would expect, we have 48 States in this part of the 
country that all interpreted the direction one way. We have got 48 
different interpretations. So we are working with the Governors 
and the tribes to refine that list, and our direction is to republish 
that list in May. 

Along with the list of revised communities will be then which of 
those communities do we actually have projects planned in 2001 
and which communities do we have projects planned for 2002. And 
we are working with the communities, with the States, with the 
Governors, with counties, to begin to identify where we should be 
placing — finding the criteria to place those projects in the out-years 
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so that — recognizing that we don’t have enough funds to treat all 
communities, but we can begin to assess some criteria in terms of 
ranking on how we are going to make those investments. It is a 
huge — and I say that recognizing that this is a monumental effort 
in terms of how we have been able to engage Governors, tribes, 
counties, and a variety of interest groups in this process. And I 
really believe that this is a model in terms of how we can show 
that we can manage America’s resources in a fashion that really 
is responsive to the needs of people. 

Mr. Hartzell. Well, Lyle, before we leave fuels, we ought to talk 
to the Committee about contracting. The contracting procedures 
that we have in place are another excellent model or example of 
how the Federal Government can work together with States and 
locals in a more efficient manner. The Fiscal Year 2001 appropria- 
tion was very specific that we should focus as much of our fuels 
treatment work through the contracting process as possible. We 
were concerned that we needed to minimize the duplicative work 
of agencies independently developing and administering their own 
contracts. 

So back in December of 2000, we called 75 to 90 interagency 
fuels and contracting specialists together at the National Inter- 
agency Fire Center. We invited States and tribes to that meeting. 
And the purpose of that meeting was to sort out what contracts ev- 
erybody had in place for doing fuels treatment work and rehabilita- 
tion work and find the best of the best, and then use those con- 
tracts as models for conducting fuels and rehab work. The concept 
being we would identify these model contracts, we would refine 
them as appropriate, we would get them posted up on a website so 
that no matter what part of the country you were in, whether you 
were in Florida or Battle Mountain, Nevada, or eastern Oregon or 
Grand Junction, Colorado, if you needed to do a mechanical 
thinning, you could go to this website and pull down the appro- 
priate contract and utilize it to complete your work rather than in- 
vest precious staff time in redeveloping a contract. 

The way we see this working in the model we have in place is 
that we have established 11 national geographic areas for con- 
tracting, and there will be a lead agency and a designated lead con- 
tracting officer for each of these areas, and then every agency with- 
in that geographic area can order against the lead agency contract. 

We believe that this process is going to have several important 
benefits. One I think I have already alluded to, minimizing the 
time of everyone developing their individual contracts, but also we 
think that through this process we are going to be able to create 
significant opportunities at the local level for jobs in small commu- 
nities for fuels hazard reduction and rehab work. 

I think that the Committee can expect our contracting capacity, 
both internally and externally, to increase over the next few years. 
Right now I can tell you that this model contracting process is up 
and operable in three of the 11 geographic areas: the Pacific North- 
west, the Northern Rockies, and New Mexico and northern Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. Laverty. In addition to the contracting model which has 
dramatically changed how we do business together, our expectation 
is that 50 percent of those contracts will be local awards. This is 
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a major effort as we look at trying to build capacity for the long 
term and how we are going to treat these kinds of landscapes so 
that we can deal with the kinds of outcomes that the Governor ad- 
dressed this morning. 

One of the benefits will be, in fact, that we are going to employ 
people, but the long term is that we are going to improve forest 
health conditions across America. This is a major, major part of the 
fire plan, and huge benefits will come from this. 

The next key point is the issue of community assistance, and this 
one is a fairly broad and encompassing program area because these 
are in many cases funds that go back to the States and right into 
the local communities. The item that we have displayed is rural 
and volunteer fire assistance. And between the Forest Service and 
the Department of Interior, we will be providing funds and re- 
sources to 4,800 volunteer fire departments across America. 

For any of you that have been involved in fire departments, most 
of the funds are done by cake sales, cookie sales, raffles, and those 
types of things, just to buy fuel for the engines. Well, these funds 
go to these rural fire departments to provide personal protective 
gear for the firefighters. It helps them in terms of the acquisition 
of equipment so that they can be in place to respond. 

In most places across America, these are the people that are first 
responders even to wildland fires. Most of those folks are trained 
in structural fire. So these funds also provide us the opportunity 
to work with volunteer fire departments to help them in terms of 
training so that we can put those in a fire situation that will pro- 
tect those folks from harm. 

Tim? 

Mr. Hartzell. We were delighted in Interior that the appropria- 
tion included a new $10 million appropriation for us to target rural 
fire departments. The purpose of that $10 million is for us to en- 
hance safety and strengthen the wildfire protection capability of 
small rural fire departments that support suppression on adjacent 
or intermingled Federal lands. Lyle talked about this, alluded to 
this, that in strengthening the capability of small fire departments, 
we are also going to increase the overall preparedness or readiness 
capacity of all partners in wildland fire protection. 

Now, the dollars that we got are going to be specifically targeted 
to these small communities, communities with a population of less 
than 10,000, and the money is going to be targeted for technical as- 
sistance, training, supplies, and for public education. The criteria 
for small fire departments obtaining this funding are actually just 
two: one, they have to have an agreement with the State forester 
or directly with a Department of Interior agency; and, secondly, the 
rural fire department needs to be able to provide 10 percent of the 
cost, whether it is dollars or in-kind services, we will provide the 
remaining 90 percent of the funding. 

How these rural fire departments can gain access to this money 
will be through a standard application that we have just finished 
developing, and that application must also be coordinated with the 
State forester. In order to get the money, we have to have an 
agreement with the fire department outlining each partner’s roles, 
ours and theirs, before the money is transferred. And we also hope 
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to have the standard agreements that each partner will enter into 
available on a website. 

We are very excited about this. I know we are going to have 
some big dividends and payoffs here. It is a pilot program, and we 
are going to be reviewing it and monitoring it carefully through the 
year, and we will make adjustments as needed. 

Mr. Laverty. Additionally, on the Forest Service side, there are 
funds that go straight to the state foresters to work with commu- 
nities in terms of education. And the Governor addressed that this 
morning, that this becomes a very integral part of the whole fire 
plan, is what can landowners do in terms of personal responsibility 
to treat their landscapes to make them in fact more defensible. 

We have hosted a series of what we call Fire Wise Workshops 
around the country. In fact, a week ago Friday I was in Cedar 
Ridge, Colorado, with the State Forester’s staff, the BLM staff and 
the Forest Service, we trained about 50 American Red Cross volun- 
teers, that that is what they are going to do, they are going to go 
out, work with landowners, help them make an assessment of what 
do they need to do on their own lands to make them more defen- 
sible. 

In addition, these funds provide a capacity many times for the 
state foresters to work with landowners to actually do some land 
treatments. And these are really an important part of the entire 
system. 

The other part of the community assistance that I will just talk 
about deals with the Economic Action Plan. And in the Economic 
Action Plan, we are looking at some of the ideas, you know, what 
can we do with some of the small-diameter material? Can we in 
fact utilize some of these materials that you have seen graphically 
today? Can we use that to deal with some of the energy issues that 
we have in this country today? We believe that there are some op- 
portunities for bioenergy. We have got some proposals. In fact, in 
California we have received probably responses in terms of 20 to 
1 in terms of what we have capacity to fund versus what the pro- 
posals are. Many of these are focused on what we can do with 
small-diameter material and how we can utilize that material to 
deal with some of the energy needs that we have in the country. 

But the last point, and perhaps the most important one for Tim 
and I, deals with the issue of accountability. And if I could leave 
you with a term, we are the “junkyard dogs.” We are passionate 
about sharing with you very candidly that we are tracking agen- 
cies’ performance. We are tracking our accomplishments on the 
ground so that we can come back to you with full integrity and tell 
you that this has been a good investment. We are working with 
GAO to look at can we in fact design monitoring systems to track 
our performance? We have research in place that I think will help 
us answer those questions on the real science basis behind these 
investments that we are making. We have put together a series of 
performance elements in line officers’ performance standards, so 
that we can actually hold line officers accountable for these accom- 
plishments. And we plan a series of program reviews in the field, 
and we have invited — the idea of bringing legislative staff along 
with us to spend time looking at the field in terms of are we asking 
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the right questions, and really looking at the monitoring to see that 
these things are in fact meeting your expectations as well as ours. 

Congress has made a huge investment, and we believe that with 
almost $2 billion of new money, that we need to be as open and 
transparent as we can in terms of the tracking systems. We have 
invested in a framework that we can, probably by the end of this 
month, we will be able to, in real time, give you what has hap- 
pened in each one of your states and each one of your congressional 
districts in terms of these projects. 

It is a huge step forward. Again, it is becoming a model, I think, 
in terms of how government can work. Tim? 

Mr. Hartzei.l. And each of the departments has regular weekly 
meetings to track the status of the National Fire Plan. Interior peo- 
ple participate in the Forest Service meeting. Forest Service people 
participate in the Interior meetings, so that we are lock-step and 
know what each other is doing. At the Interior Department, I can 
tell you that we have regular weekly meetings, where our four bu- 
reau directors report directly to the chief of staff on status and 
progress of implementing the National Fire Plan. We have safe- 
guards in place to assure that the funds are only disbursed with 
the appropriate fund and project code, and that each of the indi- 
vidual bureaus involved in this program has assigned a lead and 
co-lead for implementing the National Fire Plan, and each of those 
bureaus has developed an implementation strategy document to as- 
sure that the five key points in the plan are carried forward. 

Also I think we probably need to call the attention to the fact 
that — I don’t know how many, we have delivered numerous reports 
to the Congress as required in the 2001 Appropriations Act, in ad- 
dition to a very detailed Financial and Action Plan which we have 
shared with you, and which we are monitoring diligently, and there 
are still several more reports to come. 

Mr. Laverty. Mr. Chairman, I would just tell you thank you for 
waiving the five-minute rule. We thought we could get through this 
quicker, but we have got a lot to share with you, but we truly ap- 
preciate your time and your interest in the National Fire Plan, and 
Tim and I would be honored to answer any questions you might 
have for us. 

Mr. McInnis. Clearly your testimony in the situation that we 
face is critical. That is why we have taken the time this morning. 
I would advise the Committee members, as well as our guests, that 
the meeting must adjourn at 12 noon. I expect a vote at that point 
in time anyway. 

In light of that, I would like to give an opportunity for members, 
each of the members, to ask a question. So I would ask the mem- 
bers to keep their questions abbreviated, and to not take your full 
minutes so that we can get all of the way around. In turn, I would 
also ask that our witnesses keep your answers very brief in consid- 
eration of that. 

I will ask three quick questions. If you can give me three quick 
answers, then I will go to the ranking member. 

What was the overall budget for these activities last year? Ques- 
tion No. 1. 

Question No. 2: How much was this increased for this fiscal 
year? Question No. 2. 
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And Question No. 3: What do you see happening to this level of 
funding in the next fiscal year? 

So if you could quickly respond to those three questions, then I 
will yield to the ranking member. 

Mr. Laverty. Let me start quickly on the Forest Service side. In 
Fiscal Year 2000, all of the programs that dealt with the prior 
plan, we had about $1.2 billion. In 2001, the total, including the 
Title 4, brought us up to about $2.1, almost $2.2 billion. So we ex- 
perienced almost a $2 billion — or a $1.1 billion increase on the For- 
est Service for all of the programs associated with the Fire Plan. 

Mr. McInnis. So approximately 100 percent increase? 

Mr. Laverty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McInnis. And the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Laverty. Fiscal Year 2000? 

Mr. McInnis. 2002 is the one I meant. 

Mr. Laverty. 2002, we are waiting to see. 

Mr. McInnis. What is your proposal? 

Mr. Laverty. We think it is going to be solid. Our proposal is 
that we would like to see a continuation of what we have in 2001 
as the minimum. 

Mr. McInnis. Mr. Hartzell? 

Mr. Hartzell. Mr. Chairman, in Fiscal Year 2000 in the Depart- 
ment of Interior, our money for the fire management programs was 
$490 million, almost $491 million. In Fiscal Year 2001, it was near- 
ly $978 million, a $486 million increase, nearly a doubling. 

Mr. McInnis. Another 100 percent. Well, it is clear from a bipar- 
tisan point of view that the funding of this is a high priority. The 
President has made it very clear that it is a high priority for him. 

With that, I will yield to the ranking member. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you, Mr. Chair. We had an earthquake in Se- 
attle the other day, and the Federal Government did not predict it, 
but we are not being critical. Earthquakes are somewhat difficult 
to predict. 

Mr. Laverty. It is a different department. 

Mr. Inslee. Right. But it seems to me with the incredible 
drought in the West we have got up in the State of Washington, 
as you know, snowpacks, water levels in the 50 to 60 percent level. 
It seems to me we have very, very clear indications this is going 
to be a severe fire season. And I am concerned because at least the 
information I have received — and I am just looking at the proposed 
budget, as I understand it, from the White House dated February 
28th — it actually would reduce the total fire plan spending, as I un- 
derstand it, for both agencies by $500 million, which is about a 20 
to 25 percent cut. 

Now, I understand a lot of that comes from essentially backing 
out emergency fire contingency which had occurred in previous 
years. But if you were to assume, as I do, that this year has every 
prospect of being as severe or more so than in previous years, 
aren’t we looking at a demand that is likely to be as much or great- 
er? And if so, ought we not to be looking for more resources in this 
budget cycle in advance rather than afterwards? 

Now, I understand it is difficult for you fellows in your position 
to talk about budget issues, but if you can talk about the threat 
fire-wise, perhaps we can get the sense of your drift. 
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Mr. Laverty. Just to respond, I believe that, you know, part of 
the action that we will be able to take as agencies with this in- 
creased funding that we have in 2001, we will have — historically, 
we have been funded at about 60 to 70 percent of what we call the 
most efficient level. This new funding that Congress has provided 
for us in 2001 will bring on additionally these 5,000 new fire- 
fighters plus the additional equipment. 

Part of these firefighters, we are going to add 12 new Hot Shot 
crews. We ran out of crews this summer. If we had had more 
fires — in fact, in Colorado, we were at the point where we would 
have had to say we are going to let this one burn and we are going 
to have to address this. So I think we are going to be in a much 
better position with increased capacity and capability for fire- 
fighting, and we have been talking already about how we can mobi- 
lize and move resources around strategically to deal with the dif- 
ferent fuel conditions that we have across the country. 

So I think we are going to be there in a good position in 2001. 
I think for 2002, you know, we are optimistic that the President’s 
budget is, in fact, going to help us sustain that preparedness level 
and make those levels of fuels investment. 

Mr. Hartzell. I concur with my colleague. We will be able to 
maintain a level of funding that is going to help us reduce fire risk. 
We are going to have significantly more capacity because of the 
equipment we are bringing on this fiscal year, the majority of 
which will be online next year. In addition, we have and will con- 
tinue to utilize the option of severity funding to pay in advance to 
bring resources online to deal with serious potential fire hazards 
such as you mentioned. 

Mr. Inslee. Well, I appreciate your efficiency, but I have to tell 
you that if we end up in a fire year as we did last year, which I 
believe we are looking at this year, I can’t see how even Superman 
would wring out 25 percent efficiencies at the Federal budget, and 
you are looking at $500 million decreases. So I want to tell you I 
am concerned about that. I am sure there are others on a bipar- 
tisan basis very concerned about that. And we are going to work 
through this project. 

Jumping ahead to a more long-term plan, on a long-term issue, 
on our issue of fuel reductions, you are engaged in a major effort 
in that regard, and I think many people understand that our pre- 
viously shortsighted policy of total fire suppression has, in fact, led 
to a major build-up in fuel loads. But there is a concern in the pub- 
lic — and I hear this a lot — that, in fact, there will be harvests driv- 
en by commercial incentives rather than for good thinning science. 
And I just wonder if you can tell us what measures have been 
adopted to date that we can tell the public to give them confidence 
that this is not being driven by commercial incentives rather than 
good science in thinning. If you can address that, I have heard 
some reports that we have dropped some of those requirements, 
like maximum diameter of harvest as well. 

Mr. Laverty. Maybe I could just take a start at responding to 
that question. If you consider — 

Mr. McInnis. We need to keep it brief. Let me interrupt for just 
a moment. We need to keep it brief because I do want to give an 
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opportunity to other members to ask questions. We have got about 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Laverty. If you talk about commercial harvest, commercial 
harvest is one tool to help us accomplish that, but it should not be 
the objective. The Governor was perfect this morning. We talk 
about, you know, what do we need to leave on the landscape. That 
should be the starting point. And then what do we take off that is 
the important part of it. But how we take it off, we shouldn’t con- 
strain ourselves. We talked about diameter limit. I appreciate the 
question. But I think we need to let that local prescription based 
on, you know, what is good science, what do the specialists tell us 
in terms of what needs to stay there, let that drive the prescrip- 
tion. Don’t artificially constrain. 

Mr. Hartzell. I would also add that the prescription needs to 
be driven by conformance with local land use plans, and it needs 
to be driven by local collaboration to find the appropriate solution. 

Mr. Inslee. Well, we need to have a little more dialogue on this, 
and we want to defer. Mr. Chair, if I can put in two letters in the 
record by Mr. Udall, a unanimous consent request, signed by 26 
members requesting environmental standards to be incorporated in 
any fire plan. 

Mr. McInnis. No objection. 

[The letters follow:] 
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dongress of tt|E lEuitei) States 

Sasbington. 1<S 20515 


October 20, 2000 

The Honorable Dan Giickman, 

Secretary of Agriculture 
Jamie L. Whitten Building 
1400 Independence Avenue SW 
Washington, D.C. 20250 

The Honorable Bruce Babbitt, 

Secretary of the Interior 
Department of the Interior 
1 849 C Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20240 

Dear Secretaty Giickman and Secretary Babbitt: 

As you know, the fiscal 2001 Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act provides 
important funding for work to restore federal lands damaged by large-scale forest fires 
and to lessen the risk of such fires in the future by reducing accumulations of fuels. 

We support these objectives. However, in the past there have been efforts to use the ‘’fuel 
reduction" label to justify environmentally-unsound timber sales and it is very important 
that pursuit of restoration and fuel reduction does not weaken sound land management or 
the protection of the environment. So, we urge you to make sure that these activities will 
be subject to appropriate safeguards and conditions. 

Recent events have shown the importance of a scientifically sound fuels reduction 
program targeted to protect communities in the wildland/urban interface. However, the 
relevant language in the Interior appropriations bill does not spell out adequate 
environmental safeguards to protect wilderness, roadless areas, old growth forests, 
endangered species habitat, or riparian areas. Wilderness areas should be off-limits to 
fuels reduction by mechanical means, and appropriate conditions should be imposed to 
assure that mechanical fuel- reduction projects will not adversely affect old growth 
forests, roadless areas, endangered species habitat, or riparian areas. 

In addition, we believe direction is needed to ensure that fuels reduction projects focus on 
the fine and surface fuels that create the greatest fire risks. We urge that the agencies be 
directed to develop ecoiogically-sound treatment criteria with an emphasis on underbrush 
and small-diameter trees. 

The Interior bill also includes language providing the Administration with an option to 
develop expedited NEPA procedures within the next 60 days. We are strongly opposed 
to any weakening of the current NEPA procedures and public involvement in decision- 
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making for fuels reduction projects. We respectfully urge the Administration to not 
exercise this authority to expedite NEPA procedures. 

We also believe the funding increase for fuels reduction should be carefully targeted to 
protect communities at risk from wildfire. The need for fuel reduction is greatest in those 
areas where homes exist within or abut forested areas-the wildland/urban interface or 
"red zones," and in particular in the areas closest to homes and communities. In many 
cases that means within 200 feet of homes or communities. We urge the Administration 
to prioritize emergency fuels reduction funds to support projects to reduce risks in these 
narrowly defined areas to the maximum extent practicable. In addition, we urge the 
Administration to support the Firewise program and other cooperative efforts for 
community protection in the wildland/urban interface. 

There is a significant increase in funding for preparedness activities. We urge the 
Administration to make the completion of fire management plans the top priority for 
these funds. Currently only 5% of the National Forests have completed fire management 
plans which were mandated by the Fire Management Policy of 1995. 

The Forest Service and BLM undoubtedly will be pressured to expedite fuel-reduction 
efforts by taking old projects, including timber sales, off the shelf regardless of whether 
they are environmentally sound fuels reduction projects. We urge that before funds under 
this program be allocated for any "old projects," the projects first be reevaluated to make 
sure that they are consistent with the focus on fuels reduction rather than other objectives. 

We have noted with some concern that the report to the President in response to this 
year’s fires seems to identify “recovering some of the economic value of forest stands” as 
one reason for including removal of burned trees in restoration and fuel -reduction efforts. 
We think that salvage logging based in part on economic considerations should remain 
separate from fuels reduction. 

We are also concerned that funds intended to address hazardous fuels issues in western 
forests will be diverted to eastern forests which do not have the same ecological needs. 

For example, conditions in the relatively moist/Southem Appalachian forests naturally 
limit the spread Of fire. Fuel reduction bears little relevance to the decline of native forest 
types, which is a major threat confronting the Southern Appalachians. We urge that 
emergency fuels reduction funds be used in the Forest Regions that are subject to the 
greatest risks — principally those in western States. 

On a related point, the Interior bill authorizes the Forest Service to enter into an 
additional 25 "end-result" stewardship contracts. The ’’goods-for-services'' authority 
allows the Forest Service to trade National Forest trees for contracted services and, if not 
subject to appropriate restrictions, could encourage large-scale logging in conjunction 
with restoration projects. We urge that in the fuels-reduction program the Forest Service 
be directed to place priority on use of appropriated funds rather than issuance of 
additional stewardship contracts under the fuels-reduction program and that all agencies 
be required to ensure that the protections discussed above are followed in any "goods-for- 
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services” contracts to assure that these projects remain exclusively focused on fuels 
reduction purposes. 

Finally, we appreciate that the Administration opposed and was able to remove from the 
Interior bill language to set excessive targets for timber sales. However, the statement of 
managers in the conference report still urges the Forest Service to prepare for sale 3.6 
billion board feet of timber. This would represent a significant increase in timber sales 
above the current level of 2.1 billion, board feet, and this timber targets language is 
backed up by a significant increase in funding for logging. The bill contains a $40 
million increase in logging subsidies, including $5 million earmarked specifically for the 
Tongass National Forest. We are very concerned that this $40 million in additional 
logging subsidies could result in unsound timber sales on the National Forests. We urge 
that instead this unrequested increase in funding be used to mitigate environmental 
degradation by spending it on forest restoration through road decommissioning and 
obliteration 

If the fuels-reduetion program is to bring real benefit, it must be implemented in a way 
that avoids the controversies, appeals, and litigation associated with significant increases 
in logging that degrade water quality and fish and wildlife habitat. We look forward to 
working with the Administration to avoid such results. 

Sincerely, 
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Signers of This Letter 


Representative Mark Udall 
Representative James Leach - 
Representative George Miller" 
Representative Cynthia McKinney - 
Representative Lloyd Doggett- 
Representative John Lewis< 
Representative Frank Pallone, Jr.-- 
Representative Barbara Lee — 
Representative Fortney (Pete) Stark- 
Representative Grace FrNapolitano" 
Representative Edolphus Towns 
Representative Sam Gejdenson- 
Representative Sander Levin - 
Representative Bob Filner" 
Representative Rush Holt - 
Representative Earl Blumenauer- 
Representative Bill Pascrell, Jr.* 
Representative Nancy Pelosi- 
Representative Anna G. Eshoo- 
Representative Maurice Hinchey - 
Representative Sherrod Brown^ 
Representative Henry A. Waxman- 
Representative Diana DeGette 
Representative Howard L. Berman * 
Representative Ellen O. Tauscher - 
Representative Michael R. McNulty 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

Forest Service, 
Washington, DC. 


Hon. Mark Udall, 

House of Representatives, Rayburn House Office Building, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Congressman Udall: Thank you for your October 20, 2000, letter from you 
and your colleagues, to former Secretary of Agriculture Dan Glickman regarding the 
Fiscal Year 2001 Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act. 

The Department of Agriculture (USDA) shares your concerns about the implemen- 
tation of the fuels reduction program. As directed in the Interior Appropriations Act, 
funds provided to reduce hazardous fuels will be focused in and around communities 
at risk. In these areas, protecting life and property from catastrophic wildfire will 
be the primary objective of the treatments. In complying with existing environ- 
mental laws, we will work closely with the local communities to design and imple- 
ment these treatments. I assure you that environmentally appropriate safeguards 
will be maintained throughout the planning and implementation efforts to restore 
lands damaged by recent wildland fires and to mitigate future wildland fire risks 
through fuel reduction projects. 

The USDA Forest Service has developed the Cohesive Strategy, Protecting People 
and Sustaining Resources in Fire-Adapted Ecosystems — A Cohesive Strategy. A suite 
of Federal laws and regulations guide management of fire-related activities on those 
lands. They include the Organic Act, Clean Air Act, Clean Water Act, Endangered 
Species Act, and National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), among others, that 
will ensure clean air, clean water, and biodiversity in fire-adapted ecosystems. Long- 
term sustainability is a consistent theme embodied within these laws. The Forest 
Service’s efforts to reduce hazardous fuels compliment long-term sustainability and 
will fully comply with these laws and regulations. All Forest Service activities will 
be in full compliance with procedures established by the Council on Environmental 
Quality for implementation of NEPA. 

The National Fire Plan is in response to Managing the Impact of Wildfires on 
Communities and the Environment, A Report to the President in Response to the 
Wildfires of 2000, which was submitted on September 8, 2000. The Plan discusses 
the Forest Service’s strategy to remove excessive fuel through vegetative treatments 
and prescribed fire in order to protect communities at risk, help prevent insect and 
disease damage, and generally improve overall ecosystem health and sustainability. 
It also discusses how the Forest Service’s locally-led, integrated teams should coordi- 
nate environmental reviews and consultations, facilitate and encourage public par- 
ticipation, and monitor and evaluate project implementation. 

The 1995 Federal Wildland Fire Policy and Program Review reinforces the Forest 
Service’s efforts to utilize the best available science that incorporates the role of fire 
in land, resource and fire management planning. Recently, the Agency requested a 
review of the 1995 Policy. The review found the basic policy sound. The review 
group made 11 recommendations, which were accepted by the Agency, on ecosystem 
sustainability, restoration, science, communication, and evaluation. As the Forest 
Service continues to implement this Policy, planning efforts will ensure that full en- 
vironmental safeguards, as required by laws and policies, are more than adequate 
to address all concerns raised in your letter. 

Thank you again for your thoughtful letter and expressing your concerns. Iden- 
tical letters will be sent to your colleagues. I appreciate your continued support for 
our forest health and restoration program. Please do not hesitate to contact me at 
(202) 205-1657, if I can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Michael T. Rains, 

Deputy Chief, State and Private Forestry. 


Mr. Inslee. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. McInnis. I might add that reductions that were just being 
talked about, it is my understanding those are reductions for 2002. 
Your firefighting season that is coming up here in a few weeks is 
not suffering. There is no cut in firefighting operations. Isn’t that 
correct? 

Mr. Laverty. Correct. 
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Mr. Inslee. I think the concern is historically what has hap- 
pened, there has been a backloading of contingency in the next fis- 
cal year, and what I am suggesting is, if this budget — we shouldn’t 
fool ourselves. If the fires occur this year like they are likely to 
occur, we are going to be looking at another $500 million in the 
next fiscal year to make up your contingency funds. Isn’t that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. Laverty. Yes. Historically, our 10-year average would be 
about $423 million just on the force in terms of suppression costs. 
Last year we were over $1 billion. 

Mr. Inslee. Just as one Democratic modest partisan statement, 
this is the kind of issue we are concerned about in our tax cut vote 
today as well. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McInnis. I just want to make this clear, because I don’t 
want there to be a set-up situation where a fire occurs and all of 
a sudden we hear from a slightly partisan point of view that we 
didn’t adequately fund the Forest Service. Let me repeat the ques- 
tion. You have been fully funded for the 2001 firefighting season. 
Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Laverty. That is correct. 

Mr. McInnis. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Lyle, Tim, welcome to the Committee, and thank you for your 
testimony. I appreciate, Lyle, you keeping me informed of what is 
going on with the fire plan and the update of it. I was unaware 
that commercial harvesting was actually a bad thing, but I know 
we do do some of that stuff, and it actually can be used to help pre- 
vent fires. 

But since we have had a slide show today, let me just show you 
one slide show. This is what we are facing in Idaho. And while you 
can’t predict an earthquake in Seattle, I can guarantee you you can 
predict one thing. This is going to burn, and it is going to burn very 
hot. And that is what we had last year on the Kerr Creek fire. And 
because we have not gone in and done the necessary thinning and 
so forth that is necessary to reduce the possibility of catastrophic 
wildfires — and I appreciate what you are doing in that area now 
and how we are going to be able to treat some of the lands and 
a few things like that and actually maybe some of them we may 
actually commercially cut a tree. Who knows? Somebody might 
want a two-by-four in their house. 

But tell me about the consultation process that is going on. Are 
we having problems with that between different agencies, with 
NEPA, the NEPA process, and other types of things? As I under- 
stand it, talking to some of the local forest managers, we have got 
more biologists from NFS on the ground trying to have their say 
in what we are doing in these rehabilitation efforts and so forth. 
Are we using the categorical exclusions? And even when we have 
used some of those, I understand that they have complained that 
we shouldn’t have used them and so forth. Could you talk to me 
a little bit about that? 

Mr. Laverty. Just a very quick response, Mr. Simpson. We are 
working right now with the Fish and Wildlife Service. Again, the 
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funding for 2001 provided funding to the agencies to support the 
NFS and Fish and Wildlife Service Section 7 consultation. We are 
working right now to move that money over to Fish and Wildlife 
Service to do that. The Fish and Wildlife Service is probably going 
to hire an additional 100 biologists to do this Section 7 consultation 
work. 

The processes are really not a problem for us. It is just a matter 
of having the staff to complete the process. And I think the Con- 
gress recognized that with the funding. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, let me ask just a follow-up. Is there some- 
thing or anything that Congress needs to do to streamline this 
process so that we can actually do some of these rehabilitation 
projects and so forth? 

Mr. Laverty. Yes. Thank you for asking that question. One of 
the things that we are working on right now — in fact, Mr. Mclnnis 
is giving us some support — is we have a bill that will provide us 
the legislative mechanism that we can move those funds over to 
Fish and Wildlife Service. That is a problem for us as an agency. 
And with that out of the way, we will get that Section 7 consulta- 
tion work done on most of the 2002 projects. So that will be a great 
help. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, and thank you for all that you have 
done on this. 

Mr. Laverty. Thank you. 

Mr. McInnis. Mr. Tancredo? 

Mr. Tancredo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Laverty, good to see you here today, sir. In the political 
world, in the elected political world, the presence of an individual 
who has the courage of his commitments and who lives up to them 
is somewhat rare. In the bureaucratic world, it is even more rare, 
I think. You are an exception to that rule. You, from my point of 
view, are an individual who does have the courage of his convic- 
tions and has expressed them articulately, not just here today but 
in my brief history I have had with you, that has been my observa- 
tion. And I just wanted to essentially thank you very much for 
being a strong supporter of good forest management, even when 
that support could get you into trouble. 

The question I have for you is: Although I am encouraged by ev- 
erything you have said in terms of the appropriations that have 
been made available to the agencies to suppress fire and to fight 
it, I am concerned about the degree to which you may be facing 
other obstacles, that is to say, more bureaucratic, more regulatory 
in nature. And if you could, sir — and if there isn’t time today to 
complete your answer in a definitive way, even if you could submit 
to us some response on paper, that would be fine — I am interested 
in the Clean Air Act, NEPA, Endangered Species, roadless area, 
that sort of thing, where you may have all of the equipment now, 
you may have all of the firefighters in place, but not be able to do 
the job because of the regulatory burden. 

Mr. Laverty. Mr. Tancredo, one of the actions that Tim and I 
have been working with CEQ is to actually go out and do some 
field reviews in terms of the work processes that are going on with 
NEPA. We believe that there are some opportunities just for us to 
examine closely what we do and how we go about doing that work. 
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We think there are some efficiencies to be gained there. In fact, 
Dinah Baird from CEQ has been very open with us about helping 
us, you know, find those ways that we can actually make NEPA 
work more effectively for us. 

I think those kinds of findings will help us integrate really a tap- 
estry of laws that we all deal with. Between the laws and regula- 
tions, we need to figure out how can we make those things work 
effectively for us. Many times, you know, training is a key tool to 
help people understand here is what you have to do, and perhaps 
we are doing many times more than we really need to do. But I 
think as we go through those kinds of field reviews, we can learn 
from that and then make those adaptive changes in terms of our 
work processes to be more effective and efficient in terms of re- 
sponding to the situation that we have. 

Mr. Hartzell. Congressman, Lyle and I also have an inter- 
departmental environmental compliance group that has members 
from both departments and other agencies that meets on a regular 
basis to look at existing regulations and procedures to make sure 
that there aren’t any roadblocks in the process and to help us be 
more efficient. 

Let me just say that right now, from our perspective, we don’t 
see any problems in meeting our fuels reduction acres because of 
regulations and environmental compliance. But one area we are in- 
terested in is possibly getting categorical exclusion status for rehab 
projects because they clearly are emergency in nature. 

Mr. Tancredo. Thank you both, gentlemen. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Simpson. [Presiding.] Mr. Otter? 

Mr. Otter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, surprise. 

I have got just a couple of questions, and I know, Lyle and Tim, 
we have talked an awful lot about this, and I appreciate the time 
that you have spent with me as the bottom of the political food 
chain and being a freshman. But you have given me an awful lot 
of time. But there are a couple of things that I would like to ask 
you. 

Number one, where does the money go if we should actually get 
a return on a harvest? Where does that money go? 

Mr. Laverty. On the Forest Service side, those receipts go to the 
general treasury. 

Mr. Otter. And so couldn’t that then be used to help fund future 
firefighting and also future planning and rehabilitation and your 
five-point program? 

Mr. Laverty. It goes into the big mix of the issues that you are 
dealing with on the Floor today. 

Mr. Otter. Okay. I think that is interesting because it seems to 
me that if you will recall, historically speaking, the Panhandle, the 
Clearwater, and Payett practically burned in total in 1914. Right? 
And then it was replaced by an invasive species or two, one fir and 
one a white pine. And their life cycle is about 90 years. Is that not 
right? 

Mr. Laverty. Ninety to 120 years. 

Mr. Otter. We are on the threshold right now. My point is this: 
We are at the threshold right now. And if you lock yourself into a 
management plan that said simply we are going to do this for fire 
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prevention and we are at that threshold of 90-year life for those 
trees right now today, wouldn’t it be reasonable to go in and clear- 
cut that if you were only going to go fire prevention? Because they 
are going to die. And then they are dead, and then they are fuel. 

Mr. Laverty. I think maybe the short answer is that, depending 
on the situation, you want to take the right tool for that silvicul- 
tural treatment. It may or may not be a clear-cut. I would liken 
it to if you were a cabinetmaker, you want to have the right tool 
for that job. And I think the same way is true in terms of coming 
up with a silvicultural prescription depending on the outcome and 
the objectives that you are searching for. You want to use the right 
tool. In some cases it could be a clear-cut. 

Mr. Otter. My point is this: If they were thinned over a manage- 
ment period of time, allowing the trees a larger base per acre, 
wouldn’t they be a lot less likely to have a fire, a devastating fire? 
A clear burn, let me say? 

Mr. Laverty. One of the issues — and I think the Lick Creek 
photo series that we showed indicates the changes that are taking 
place in those stand structures. When you do, in fact, have that 
density of stands, that is when you invite insects, you invite var- 
ious types of disease as well. So keeping those stand conditions in 
a healthy, functioning capacity, you know, provides benefits not 
only of general forest health, but I think the whole watershed sys- 
tems begin to function effectively. 

Mr. Otter. Okay. One final question, if I might, Mr. Chairman. 
Is there any chance that you can train the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the EPA and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife and National 
Marine Fisheries Service people that are on the ground out there 
to fight fire? 

Mr. Laverty. We get a lot of people from Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice as crews. We have used — I am not sure if we have used Corps 
of Engineer people, but we have a lot of interagency teams that 
bring people from all the agencies together. 

Mr. Otter. So cross-training is possible. 

Mr. Laverty. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Hartzell. There is nothing precluding that. As long as they 
meet our rigid physical standards and they take the training, they 
can participate. 

Mr. Otter. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simpson. I think the ranking member has one question he 
would like to ask. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. I appreciate it. 

I want to tell you a concern I have. The concern is that we are 
going to repeat some mistakes of the past. Our fire suppression pol- 
icy has resulted in the accumulation of fuel loads that have re- 
sulted in some of these catastrophic fires. I think that is abun- 
dantly clear. 

My concern is that when we get into some cataclysmic fires, 
which we may be back in that season again this year, that it will 
remove us from the long-term goal of getting back to a situation 
where fire is part of the natural cycle and we accept it as part of 
the natural cycle and we recognize that fire is necessary for a 
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healthy ecosystem in the long term. Ponderosa pines developed 
with fire, and the only reason they are healthy is with fire. 

I guess the question is: How do we keep the twin goal of not al- 
lowing property damage in the West but realizing a long-term goal 
which I think should be — and you tell me if it is — of getting to a 
point where we can accept fire as part of the natural ecosystem and 
a necessary part of one? 

Mr. Laverty. Mr. Inslee, I believe that the fire plan, the objec- 
tives are very, very consistent with what you described. But our 
challenge is how do we make those investments to bring that land- 
scape back to that kind of a condition. And because, as we talked 
earlier, we have excluded fire from these landscapes for such a long 
time, we are no longer in the position because of the long-term ef- 
fects of just letting nature take its course. 

In Colorado, we have an example of a fire that burned four years 
ago, and that fire, it cost the Denver Water Board $12 million to 
clear the sediment out of the watershed reservoir because of the 
rain that came after that. It burned with such intensity that we 
actually changed the structure of the soil. It is going to take lit- 
erally centuries for that to recover. 

The loss is not only in the function of that watershed, but at the 
same time we have lost the productive capacity of species habitat. 
And I believe that the goals that we have for the fire plan will 
allow us to begin making those kinds of treatments where we can 
keep fire in a more natural role that it plays on many of these 
landscapes across the interior West. However, that is not a simple 
answer because we now have this huge influx of people that want 
to live in this same type of a fire-adapted ecosystem, so the intro- 
duction of the human component makes that challenge much, much 
more difficult. 

Mr. Hartzell. Let me just quickly add that long-term fuels haz- 
ard management is the answer. It gives us options. It lowers fire 
intensity. It gives our firefighters more options when they do initial 
attack and respond to the fire. And that generally results in fewer 
resources and lower costs being needed for suppression. 

Mr. Laverty. I would love to take you out and show you some 
of the areas where we have done some treatments on the ground, 
and I think we can show you exactly what happens in terms of 
changing fire effects in treated stands. And it can be done in such 
an environmentally sensitive fashion that it really does accomplish, 
I think, the items that you have shared with us, and I appreciate 
your comments. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. I appreciate that response and the fact that fire is 
a natural part of the ecosystem and will always be, and we are 
never going to put out all fires, nor should we put out all fires. But 
there are differences between catastrophic fires. We have in Idaho 
places from the 1910 fire where the soil is still sterile and nothing 
grows on it because it was so hot that it burned it — how far down 
was it? 

Mr. Otter. Eighteen inches. 

Mr. Simpson. Eighteen inches. So, anyway, I appreciate that. 

I would like to close this hearing today by taking a look at the 
weather, as was mentioned by the ranking member. Below normal 
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precipitation to date throughout much of the Western and South- 
eastern States indicates that we may be in for a big fire season 
again this summer. This makes it essential that time is used wisely 
and efficiently in the near term, preparing for the thousands of 
newly hired firefighters because if we don’t adequately train and 
equip those people, we are unjustly putting them in life-threat- 
ening positions, which, of course, is unacceptable. 

In the long term, we are looking at 73 million acres of Forest 
Service lands that are at high risk of catastrophic fires, more than 
a third of the national forest system. It will be a daunting task to 
reduce the hazards on these and other Federal lands, but a task 
we must accomplish. 

So the Subcommittee will continue in its bipartisan effort to scru- 
tinize these and all other aspects of the National Fire Plan as it 
is implemented. I look forward to working with you as we work on 
this endeavor to make sure that we can address this issue. 

Does the ranking member have a closing statement? 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simpson. I thank the witnesses on the second panel for their 
insight and the members for their questions. The members of the 
Subcommittee may have some additional questions for the wit- 
nesses, and we ask that you please respond to these in writing. The 
hearing record will be held open for 10 days for these responses. 

I would like to thank Mike Williams of the Subcommittee staff 
for his excellent work on this hearing. 

If there is no further business before the Subcommittee, the 
Chairman again thanks the members of the Subcommittee and our 
witnesses. The Subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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